FRANCIS OF CARDONA : 
A CHEERFUL ASCETIC 


T will be remembered that, when Alexander the Great 
[== Diogenes what he could do for him, the philo- 

sopher requested that the king might be pleased to step 
aside out of his light. This story has always made me feel 
kindly towards Alexander. Renunciation ceases to be ad- 
mirable when it plants itself on the heights of self-conscious 
superiority. Just so, I cannot enter into Emerson’s en- 
thusiasm over the famous reply of his friend Thoreau, who, 
when asked what was his favourite dish, answered, ‘‘ The 
nearest."" He scorned the rest of us poor dogs. Crates, 
and all cynical philosophers of ancient and modern times, 
run as true to paganism as any Epicurean. There is an 
orgy of pride as well as of the senses; the former is prob- 
ably the more deadly of the two. “Aude, hospes, contem- 
nere opes,’ Evander exhorted Aeneas; and the reward pro- 
mised for greatly daring to despise wealth was association 
with the gods, in Olympian aloofness from mere human 
herds. 

It is not hard or heroic to flout Fortune if thereby we 
nourish our self-esteem. As long as we think we are fine 
porcelain in a world of clay, what matters it whether we live 
in a tub, or a kennel, or a shanty by Walden pond, or a marble 
palace. Marcus Aurelius and his successors kept assiduous 
diaries, and drew isothermic maps of their mental state every 
day, and compiled weather reports out of them for the guid- 
ance of the less wise. Each thought his observatory the 
holiest temple in the universe and cut a gallant figure be- 
fore admirers by flinging a scornful glove in the face of 
Fortune. They were rough to her when they thought anyone 
was looking. We now suspect that they courted her in 
secret. 

When pride completes the circle of humility the two ex- 
tremes meet on a common ground of asceticism. This juxta- 
position in one and the same setting has deceived many. 
It is a strange fact that sanctity and sin should at times in 
their supreme human forms issue in contempt for the lower 
pleasures. Experts have the hardest work sometimes to de- 
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termine which is which. One cannot always judge infallibly 
even in his own case. It is sometimes beyond all but the 
highest capacity to disentangle the threads of a proud self- 
respect from the purely Christian texture in the complex 
web of motives which make up one’s spiritual life. A 
clever person might be expected to be able to detect the 
considerable difference between God and himself. But it 
is precisely the clever persons who are always getting them- 
selves confused about two objects which clearly ought to 
be far more distinguishable apart than a hawk from a 
hand-saw. 

I do not pretend to the power of laying down rules in 
the matter. If I were to hazard an opinion it would be 
that the true asceticism of noble spirits is never armoured 
either with prickly eccentricities or starched coats of 
respectability or forbidding displays of individualism and 
temperament. It rather believes in and practices disarma- 
ment, and exposes itself, after a manner resembling a merry 
invitation, to every approach, whether friendly or hostile. 
It calls for the exercise of coldest nerve, most deliberate 
courage, unquailing endurance, and judgment balanced to 
the nicety of a hair. None of the brave valours: of war, 
adventure, or love, make so many demands upon ingenuity 
and swift decision. Listen to the story of Francis de Car-: 
dona and judge whether I speak the truth. 

Francis was the son of a Spanish duke.! I have taken 
the incidents in his life, which I am about to relate, from 
Louis de Ponte’s classic biography of Balthasar Alvarez. The 
son of the Duke of Cardona was Rector of the University 
of Salamanca when he took it into his head to spurn the rich 
pledges of fortune by entering a Jesuit novitiate. One of 
his first charges was the care of the community refectory. 
Do not entertain the picture of a maitre d hotel in evening 
clothes, by a glance maintaining order in the scurrying lines 
of communication between the kitchen and the trenchermen. 
It was the business of Francis to scrub floors and to wash 
dishes with as little damage as possible. His distinguished 
friend, Dr. Oiedo, found him so employed and was shocked 
and scandalized. The ex-Rector of the University was 
genuinely bewildered at the good doctor's strange point of 

* Da Ponte calls him Francis of Cordova, son of the Duke of Cardona and 
Segorva, Marquis of Comares, but does not tell us how he had come to occupy 


the important post of Rector of a University wherein he was later on to 
become a student. 
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view. He declared that he was having the time of his life 
and would not exchange his job for that of the Pope him- 
self, and sent his visitor away thinking so furiously that he 
too plunged into the same adventure and followed Francis 
into the novitiate. 

It was not long before Cardona made the interesting dis- 
covery that life, no matter how we arrange it, is sure to 
have its puzzles and perplexities. ‘‘ The thread of life, like 
other threads or skeins of silk, is full of snarls and incum- 
brances."’ Francis had made a bonfire of his riches and 
honours, and had set out without impediments upon a spiri- 
tual quest. He thought he had succeeded in simplifying 
life, and was astonished to find he had only made its com- 
plexities more subtle and insidious. When Fortune ceases 
to be pursued she becomes the pursuer; she refuses to be 
ignored. Francis had failed to understand that menial ser- 
vices in the scullery assume the character of brilliant per- 
formances when a Spanish grandee and ex-Rector of a Uni- 
versity undertakes them. He found himself moving in an 
aura of admiration. Superiors and brethren were highly 
edified by his humility. Horrors! Canonization is neces- 
sarily a post-mortem affair; else it is a menace and an in- 
fernal nuisance. Francis found himself in a painful 
dilemma. He sat down to ponder on the curious fact that 
there is a limit beyond which one may not go in flouting 
Fortune, without falling into the opposite extreme of the 
most ingratiating courtship of her; as Cicero’s philosophers 
became famous by writing books in contempt of fame. 

A less resourceful character than Francis would have 
crawled back into his shell and followed a policy of caution 
which would have robbed the world of much exquisite de- 
light. He yearned for the mad excitement of trailing For- 
tune’s banners in the mire: at the same time, he must above 
all things elude the applause of sharp-eyed and discerning 
associates. This was the task which Francis de Cardona 
set himself: his life henceforth resolved itself largely into a 
series of brave and amusingly clever attempts to accomplish 
it. “What I shall say may be unhesitatingly believed,” 
writes de Ponte in introducing his account of Francis, citing 
as his authority Francis’s contemporary and friend, Father 
Oiedo, “ whose virtues are a guarantee of his sincerity.’’ Three 
centuries have done nothing to blur the picture which still 
preserves the freshness of life, a delicious mixture of quiz- 
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zical humour, high spirits, stern and unfaltering purpose, and 
spiritual exaltation sweetly and humanly attractive. 

In every large establishment there are two places where 
the exercise of patience, unsupported by any approving re- 
cognition, is in special demand; the kitchen and the stable. 
Francis was not long in a jesuit house before he fixed his 
attention upon these two precincts as very promising fields 
for the plying of his little private business. He prepared 
the way by confidential disclosures of certain weaknesses of 
his to everyone in the house, “ You know, I have always had 
an intense interest in the cuisine and the stud. I take the 
liberty of considering myself an accomplished amateur in 
both departments. You should see some of my dishes! It 
is a crying shame that idle gourmets should enjoy all the 
good things for themselves. Are the servants of God never 
to be refreshed according to their due when they are worn 
out by study and prayer and the labours of the ministry? 
Ah, if I could only tinker and potter about at large in the 
kitchen and watch my favourite pudding swell into a brown 
miracle! Trust me to do pigeon to a turn. And as for 
horses, carissime, I dote on horses. How they must miss 
me! Carissime, if I were not a Jesuit, I think I should 
be either a cook or a Gitano.”” In such guileful wise did 
Francis proceed. Now, Jesuits, who figure in the world’s. 
legends as crafty beings, can furnish, as Francis observed, 
an astonishing amount of simplicity to practise upon. While 
there is evidence of vague doubts and films of incredulity, 
owing perhaps to the jealousy of the regular cook and the 
established stable-hands, and perhaps also to some rather 
glaring failures of Francis in his chosen employments, still 
the rank and file of the community could not come to a con- 
clusion. After all, noblemen, we know, cultivate surpris- 
ing eccentricities. This is an amiable weakness of Francis, 
our brother, a survival of his masterful past. Let him in- 
dulge it if he enjoys it. 

“The care of animals,’’ says de Ponte, “was a task he 
sought after, and in which he said he was very skilful. The 
superior did not believe it, of course; but he willingly gave 
him this commission to please him. This gave rise to a 
very edifying incident.’’ Before we proceed to narrate this 
incident let us pause to salute that superior. Francis thought 
he was having all the fun. But Father Superior was not 
so simple as he looked when he gave this Spanish grandee 
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head in his mad career through the china-shops of conven- 
tion, not altogether hopeless of getting some amusement, and 
inconvenience perhaps, out of the thing himself. Father 
Superior was a shrewder man than his Father Minister, as 
we shall see. 

One day a Father from a remote province arrived at the 
Jesuit house in Salamanca, mounted on a sorry nag in the 
last stages of emaciation and exhaustion. The poor beast 
was covered with sores and could scarcely maintain an up- 
right position. A little group had formed around the animal 
in the court-yard, trying to interpret, as charitably as might 
be, the visitor’s choice of amount. Francis happened along 
at the time and with the swift intuition of a genius recog- 


nizecl a golden opportunity. “Father Minister,’ he said, 
“] think I can save that horse which seems to be in a bad 
way.”’ It would look as if Father Minister, who is the one 


that manages details of the house, had reason to suspect the 
expert qualifications of Francis. But, according to the 
account of Father de Ponte, Francis urged his point with 
so much eloquence that, after hemming and hawing and 
many a dubious regard, Father Minister finally yielded a re- 
luctant consent. It is hard to see why the good Father hesi- 
tated over the simple request unless he had some mysterious 
premonition of what was to follow. 

Now began a very saturnalia, so to speak, of humiliation. 
The situation, as it unfolded, developed rich possibilities. 
It turned out to be even a more excellent opportunity than 
Francis anticipated, and I think we shall all agree that he 
rose to it perfectly. He first dressed all the equine sores 
and then applied bandages of brilliant and varied colours. 
It was observed—for Father Minister was reconnoitering 
uneasily on the outskirts—it was observed that after every- 
thing was ready for the trip to the pasture at the other end 
of Salamanca, Francis wasted some time in an absorbing 


study of the position of the sun in the heavens.’ “ What 
nonsense,” growled Father Minister under his breath, “as 
if the conjunction of planets could cure a horse!"’ At last 


the right astrological moment seemed to arrive, and Francis 
started off down the main avenue of the city. It took him 
by the principal entrance of the University, then in the 
heyday of its prosperity, not dreaming of its sad spoliation 
in the Napoleonic wars. Francis had studied the position 
of the sun to anicety. He reached the gates of the Univer- 
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sity just as the students were swarming out by hundreds. 
Delectable sight! Ex-Rector and Spanish nobleman, with 
a cast-off cap on his head and a stable-man’s cloak slung 
about him, leading by a halter down the most crowded thor- 
oughfare of Salamanca the gorgeously-bandaged and limping 
remains of an ancient steed in the last stages of dissolution! 
A mob of jeering and appreciative urchins furnished the 
complement of the quaint parade. History stops to note 
that there was “something of an air of triumph in his coun- 
tenance."’ Of course! How sudden and splendid oppor- 
tunity can be! That morning, when the clamorous bell had 
tumbled him out of his narrow cot in the dormitory, the 
opening eye of day was dull and sleepy, without the remotest 
hint of what was coming. And now here he was wallow- 
ing, so to speak, in the heartiest repudiation of the nice 
respectabilities and punctilios of Fortune. He had her 
bound hand and foot, and was dragging her at his chariot 
wheels, or rather at the heels of his borrowed and wobbling 
Rosinante down all the gutters of Salamanca. ‘‘ Something 
of an air of triumph on his countenance,’’ quotha! 

We are told that after the first flurry of sensation had 
swept over the gaping crowds, “some praised, some blamed, 
and many just laughed at it." Among those who blamed 
were certain sensitive young Jesuits who were among the 
throngs pouring out of the lecture-rooms in time to behold 
the spectacle which their brother Francis had staged. They 
were chagrined beyond measure that the Jesuits should thus 
be exposed to the mockery of the city by the ill-regulated 
piety of a silly novice. They could scarcely get home in 
time to report the matter to the superior. They burst in 
on him precipitately and stated their grievance. He entered 
into their point of view, sympathized with them in this 
common disgrace, and dismissed them with the assurance 
that the thing would be looked into. After they had gone, 
the superior, we may suppose, enjoyed a quiet little chuckle. 
That evening he called Francis upon the carpet. Could not 
Francis humiliate himself without humiliating the whole 
house? © It was an act of charity and lowlihood to befriend 
the crippled beast, but why had he not made a detour through 
a side-street to the suburb where the paddock lay? Must 
he choose the most frequented street and busiest hour for 
the performance of a menial service, to the great pain and 
confusion of his brethren? Francis expressed concern and 
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repentance for causing his brothers pain and laid the blame 
on his incorrigible indolence which was always choosing the 
shortest and easiest road. When the door had closed on this 
interview, we may again suppose that Father Superior en- 
joyed his second chuckle that day. Ali the same, he sum- 
moned Father Minister and warned that poor distracted man 
to be wary with his permissions to carissimus Francis. 

The query naturally suggests itself whether Francis may 
not have been an unbalanced and eager pietist to whom any 
extravagance was likely to recommend itself as a logical ex- 
pression of spiritual convictions. That he was the son of a 
Duke is a circumstance which throws no light on the matter. 
It is harder to reconcile such a supposition with the fact 
that as a young man he had been chosen to fill the office 
of Rector in Spain’s principal university. Francis would 
have welcomed with ravishment any general impression that 
he was below mediocrity in strong-mindedness and intelli- 
gence. It grieved him that the large outstanding fact of 
his former rectorship would effectually prevent the wide 
currency of such a belief. Here was another nut to be 
cracked. How our past haunts us! We cannot outlive even 
our honours. We have to confess that, in devising a plan 
to destroy his domestic reputation for scholarship and sound 
sense, Francis did not play up quite to his usual standard of 
ingenuity. Still, it has to be admitted, he raked in larger 
results than one might expect from a somewhat clumsy 
experiment. 

One day he was delivering, as is the custom, a sermon 
in the refectory while the community was eating dinner. It 
is an excellent exercise, in homiletics for the novice-preacher, 
in other things for the community. It was the panegyric of 
a saint, and in discussing a controverted point in the saint’s 
biography Francis made the following remarkable state- 
ment: “I have consulted two editions of the Flos Sanctorum 
and I find they do not agree; but, if I must give my opinion, 
I adopt that given in the Augsburg edition, because the type 
is clearer and easier to read.’’ A shout of laughter went up 
from the tables to the annoyance of Father Minister, while 
Francis waited in a composure of mournful gravity for the 
hilarity to simmer down. He knew he had been clumsy. 
But, unskilfully as he had cast his net, it was not wholly 
empty when he drew it home. Listen to the words of de 
Ponte in which humour and piety struggle for ascendancy. 
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“One of them,” he says, “ actually believed that Francis was 
serious, through the permission of Divine Providence, in 
order to carry out the humble intention of His servant.” 
The biographer felt that Providence had to be introduced, 
like a Deus ex machina, before his readers would believe that 
one member of the community could be deceived by such a 
transparent artifice. De Ponte tells us more about this slow- 
witted person. ‘‘ Persuaded that the holy man was a simple- 
ton, he not only laughed at this incident, but continued to 
make game of him on all occasions, and even in his pre- 
sence.” Francis was overjoyed. He fastened himself to 
this novice, sought his company, performed friendly offices 
for him, showered him with attentions, chose him for partner 
in their daily walks. And all the time the goose of a novice 
was treating Francis as an idiot, ordering him about and 
ridiculing him to such an extent that he became known as 
the “persecutor’’ of Francis. That Francis was not draw- 
ing him on for the foolery of the thing is clear from the 
upshot. One of the minor officials of the house—not Father 
Superior we may be sure—called Francis to explain his con- 
stant attendance on this misguided novice. Particular 
friendships and coteries can break up the best-regulated 
families and states, and are to be guarded against in reli- 
gious communities. Francis tried evasions; but his inquisi- 
tor was ruthless. He was driven into a corner and pinned © 
down. “Your reverence and my brethren,” explained Fran- 
cis at last in much disgust, “ treat me honorably, as if I were 
somebody, which is no advantage to me. This man alone 
knows me, and does me justice by laughing at me and turning 
to ridicule whatever I do and say. Since this good Brother 
labours thus for my interest, is it not natural that I should 
prefer his company to that of others?’’ 

When Aquinas was asked how to become a saint he is re- 
ported to have said: “ Will it.’ Now, while we do not like 
to differ from a saint on the subject of sanctity, we respect- 
fully urge the experience of Francis de Cardona in support 
of the theory that it is not merely a question of good will. 
Unless, of course, sanctity presupposes intelligence of such 
a high order that native resourcefulness reduces every diffi- 
culty to a bagatelle. If the worst befalls, and the saint 
is caught, as we say, red-handed, he knows how to brazen 
it out. Sanctity, like murder, will out. The vices and vir- 
tues probably run equal chances of discovery. In either 
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case disclosure is embarrassing. The direful contingency 
does not act as a check on the hardened criminal. The same 
seems to be true of the hardened saint. Francis did much 
plunging and wriggling and dodging before allowing him- 
self to be caught; but, when the game was up, he laughed 
and started a new one. 

We do not hear much of Francis during his years of study, 
teaching and active work in the ministry, except that he was 
everywhere popular. It is related that he made a compact 
with one of his associates to meet at certain stated times 
when each would inform the other of faults he had noted in 
him. Francis, we may be sure, picked out a stern-eyed 
argus. After they had come together several times, and 
Francis had been liberally supplied with criticisms without 
contributing a single return in kind, the other man objected 
to the one-sided business. Francis could only reply that he 
was kept so busy with his own large and unruly family of 
faults that he really had no time to watch other people’s. 
A magnanimous man, indeed! ; 

At the end of a Jesuit’s course of formation there is a 
third year of probation, called tertianship, resembling the 
first two years of novitiate, and occupied exclusively with 
the spiritual life. What with the breathless succession of 
lectures and “‘circles’’ during his studies, and the dignity 
which a teacher and preacher must preserve in the colleges 
and churches, Francis often looked forward to this year as 
to a paradise wherein he might riot with the respectabilities 
as in the good old days at Salamanca. The famous Father 
Alvarez was tertian-master, himself a gay trifler with the 
solemn usages of what Carlyle used to style gig-philosophy, 
a man after Francis’s own heart. We come now to the last 
episode in the life of Francis, son of the Duke of Cardona 
and former Rector of the University of Salamanca. Every- 
one will agree that in his exit he acted up to his usual form. 

A neighbouring market-town, the site of country-fairs, 
afforded a fine field to the “Tertians’’ for getting rid of their 
self-respect. On fair-days the drovers and cattle-dealers 
could enjoy or curse, as the humours and the turn of the 
market dictated, the presence, among the swarming beggars, 
of young Jesuits, the finished products of the schools, going 
about hat in hand soliciting alms. This was a splendid 
opening for Francis, who had nothing to do but find new 
ways of snubbing the world, the flesh and the devil. He 
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heard that the lay brother in charge of the farm-yard con- 
templated buying some hogs at the fair. Forthwith he re- 
called that he was a connoisseur of hogs, and accordingly 
presented himself in that réle before Father Alvarez, ex- 
pressing great concern lest the simple Brother, left to his 
own devices, should be swindled in the transaction. He 
humbly sought permission to accompany the Brother as an 
expert. Father Alvarez assented with mock gravity and 
doubtless with wondering surmises regarding the event. 

That was a gala day for Francis; as was fitting, since 
it was his last adventure. The fair-day crowds had the 
thrilling and unlooked-for pleasure of seeing a Spanish 
grandee serving as a swine-herd with tremendous earnest- 
ness. On the way home one of the little pigs went lame; 
and, in the words of our chronicler, “ Father Francis took 
it up by the feet and put it on his shoulders in the position 
given to the sheep carried by the Good Shepherd.”’ Gran- 
deeism groaned that day in Spain, as this curious cortége 
moved across the landscape in a cloud of dust. When they 
reached home late in the evening, the Brother suddenly be- 
came aware that, with culpable improvidence, he had for- 
gotten to prepare lodging for these new additions to his 
live-stock. There was nothing for Francis to do but to 
start in, late as was the hour and wearied by the unusual exer- 
tions of the day, to help the Brother build a pig-pen. Fran- 
cis rode nature a little too hard on that red-letter day. Fever 
seized him in grim earnest, and carried him off in eleven 
days. When the last moment came and he was kick- 
ing the old earth from under, with its dukedoms and lord- 
rectorships and mincing respectabilities, it is probable, 
though history conveys no tidings here, that he heaved a sigh 
of relief over the near prospect of a place where the spirit 
could pursue happiness in simplified conditions, undistracted 
by the powerful and sinister cross-currents of time. 

Thus went out for ever an intense little flame among those 
bright and daring spirits, who each in his own generation 
shine like sparks in the reeds. I have said nothing of the 
ultimate motive behind all this prodigality of valour. That 
is a story by itself. Everyone can see that, whatever the 
motive, it must have been stronger than life or death. 


JAMES J. DALY. 
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“ THOUGHT-TRANSFERENCE AND 
SOUL-SPEECH ” 


HERE is a point where mind meets matter and sets 

matter in vibration. That is the central wonder and 

mystery of psychology. The mind, or soul, is im- 
material and unextended. Matter is extended, and has 
nothing in common with mind. There is no meeting ground 
as it were, and yet they meet and inter-act. What an in- 
soluble problem lies there! 

Psychologists “soften down’ the wonder of it, by ex- 
plaining that the matter acted upon by the mind, is “‘vitalized 
nervous substance.” And they affirm that it is specially 
adapted for the reception of the spiritual stimulus! But 
what adaptation is possible? And is not “ vitalized nervous 
substance’ just as truly matter as a piece of wood or iron? 

It is idle to speculate on the manner in which mind trans- 
mits its energy, and sets matter vibrating. We must rest 
satisfied with the fact that it does so. We may suppose that 
the mind itself has its own psychic vibrations. We are 
forced to borrow descriptive terms of the kind from the 
material world around us. These psychic vibrations are, at 
a point, translated into physical vibrations, and the arm is 
raised or the word is uttered. Can it be that “ psychic vibra- 
tions”’ are capable, also, of acting on matter that is not 
vitalized—on inorganic matter, such as the ether, or some 
more refined substance which permeates the ether and which 
has escaped the observation of physicists? We do not know 
for certain. But such a question is forced upon us by the 
consideration of the facts of ‘“ Thought-transference and 
Soul-speech,’”’ which are spoken of as Telepathy. 

Communication of mind with mind, without the inter- 
mediary of sense-signs, has hitherto been known as “tele- 
pathy.” But telepathy is not a good word. It has refer- 
ence to distance, and to passivity. But in “Soul-speech,” 
if I may use the word, spacial relations are accidental, and 
there is activity as well as passivity. When A sends a mental 
message to B, without speaking, or writing, or making any 
physical sign, there is “Soul-speech,”’ founded on psychic 
vibrations. It matters not whether A and B are near or far 
apart. It is “Soul-speech” in either case. And it is clear that 
both A and B are psychically active, the receiver is no less 
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mentally busy, though in another way, than the sender or 
transmitter. 

The vibrations that are transmitted seem, according to the 
sanest theories, to be physical. But they are at least psychic 
in origin. And hence they may fairly be spoken of as 
psychic vibrations. The activity springs from the psyche, 
and one would like to think of a term corresponding to 
“‘radio-activity,”” or ‘“ X-rays,” and speak of “ psycho- 
activity” or “psycho-rays.” We, as we have said, are forced 
to seek for imagery and similitudes in the physical world. 

What is the evidence for the existence of ““Soul-speech’’? 
There is, first of all, the strong persuasion of its possibility, 
and of its existence, in all our minds. From our earliest 
days we have been trying little experiments of our own, and 


succeeding sometimes. “I’m going to make X think of me 
by thinking of him!’’ How often we said that! “I'm go- 
ing to make Y look at me, by looking at him and wé/ling that 
he should look at me!’ And we have at times succeeded! 


Then there is an enormous mass of evidence as to occur- 
rences, apparently only possible on the theory of psychic- 
vibrations. Yes! an enormous mass, comprising much that 
is startling and convincing, taken from everyday life. There 
are, further, the very remarkable phenomena which occur 
between the hypnotist and his subject, when the latter with- 
out hesitation reads the former’s thoughts. I shall later on 
give concrete instances. The proofs, perhaps, are never as 
valid as mathematical proofs, but they are at least morally 
convincing, and few psychologists of the present day would 
venture to deny the existence of “Soul-speech.’’ Metaphy- 
sicians find conviction in considering what must be the 
nature of the inter-communication which takes place be- 
tween angels (7.e., pure spirits). If angels can, and no 
doubt they can speak to one another by psychic vibrations, 
why cannot we do so, to some extent at. least, seeing that 
we participate in their spiritual nature? 

The acceptance of “Soul-speech,” as a natural pheno- 
menon, results at once in robbing of its mystery the facts 
of clairvoyance, and crystal-gazing. Further it deprives 
“spiritualism’’ of very much of its glamour. And _ spiri- 
tualists find themselves hard put to it to find “phenomena” 
which are not explicable in terms of “Soul-speech.’’ Even 
the system of “‘cross-correspondence,’’ designed so as to give 
evidence of the reality of spiritualistic facts that could not 
be explained by “‘thought-transference,”’ is hardly a success. 
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However, it is outside our scope to enter into a discussion of 
such matters. 

Needless to say, there is much that is uncertain and ob- 
scure as regards “Soul-speech.”” It occurs. That is all we 
can Say with absolute certainty. The conditions under which 
jt occurs are still unknown. Some states, dreamy, passive 
states, seem favourable for the reception of messages. Other 
states, when one is full of conviction, and psychically 
exalted, seem best for transmitting messages. The sender 
and receiver when “attuned’’ and “sympathetic” get the best 
results. Results are more certain when there is physical con- 
tact, a holding of hands for instance. Great concentration 
of attention, will-effort, and the formulating of the message 
in unuttered words, seem to be conditions that help. The 
most favourable condition of all is apparently the hypnotic 
suggestibility of the receiver, vis-a-vis of the transmitter. 

Personal experiences are naturally the most convincing of 
all—some more so than others. On two occasions, while 
holding and “reading’’ a friend’s hand, speaking under an 
impulse and with a strange emotional conviction, I have 
been able to reveal some very definite and detailed circum- 
stances that caused extraordinary surprise. I was not guess- 
ing, but merely recounting the thoughts that I found in my 
mind. On another occasion, while holding the hand of a 
subject I had hypnotized, I put him three test questions, and 
only three. He answered the three perfectly correctly. “I 


am thinking of a certain shop in L——. What is it?” He 
answered at once correctly. “I am thinking of a number 
between one and ten.’’ Again he answered correctly. In 


the third case he answered correctly when I asked what 
number between twenty and thirty I was thinking of. I 
did not continue the experiments with this subject as he 
seemed to be labouring under a considerable strain when | 
asked the last question. 

Professor W. Brown refers to the “ quite astounding re- 
sults ’’ of a telepathic nature obtained under hypnosis. And 
it would seem that the indisputable phenomena‘ of soul- 
speaking, under the severest tests, which Mr. and Mrs. Julius 
Zancig have produced, take place when Mrs. Zancig is in 
a hypnoidal state vis-a-vis of Mr. Zancig. It may be of 
interest to refer to the test put upon them at the National 
Hotel, Bloomsbury. 

Mrs. Zancig was blindfolded and a black bag was placed 


* Cf. Daily Mail, Feb. 5th, 1924. Also cf. Daily Mail, Sept. 9th, 1922, 
for a similar instance. 


. 


‘ 
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over her head. She sat with her back to the audience. Mr. 
Zancig stood behind a screen which separated him from his 
wife. He was handed a parcel which had been prepared 
before the meeting by a vice-president of the Magicians’ 
Club. Mr. Zancig was not allowed to utter a word. Some- 
one called out, “Ready,” and Mrs. Zancig spoke out and 
described the parcel, and according as her husband opened 
it, all it contained. Lastly, as Mr. Zancig silently read a 
message contained in the parcel, she spelt out the words of 
the message, one by one, correctly. 

Some years ago, the Psychical Research Society held an 
investigation on alleged facts of telepathy, and came to the 
following conclusions: 

1. Experience proves that 7elepathy, that is to say, the trans- 
mission of thoughts and sentiments from one spirit to 
another without the intermediary of the senses is @ fact. 
Testimony proves that it happens so often that persons 
who are passing through some great crisis, or who are 
going to die, appear to their friends and their parents, 
or get into touch with them, that chance alone cannot ex- 
plain the facts. : 

3. These apparitions are instances of the super-sensible 

action of one spirit upon another. 

4. We must however recognize that, though the proofs ap- 
pear to us sufficient (so runs the statement of the investi- 
gators) they are nevertheless not striking proofs. In our 
eyes the existence of Telepathy is proven, but the evidence 
is not such as cannot be dismissed as insufficient.1 

As regards the second conclusion (No. 2 above) the pre- 
sent Lord Emly vouches for a very remarkable instance. 
When the late Lord Emly, his father, was dying (it hap- 
pened to be at a quarter to eleven at night), he was standing 
by his bedside, in deep distress, and thinking of a great 
friend of his, a Mr. X., who was living some six miles away. 
At a quarter to eleven on that particular night Mr. X. was 
sleeping heavily before the fire, and his wife and another 
lady were seated close by. Suddenly Mr. X. sprang from 
his chair, and, to his wife’s amazement, looking towards the 
door, cried, “Yes! Yes! I am coming! I am coming!” 
His wife asked him what was the matter, and Mr. X. immedi- 
ately said, ““ Don’t you see Monsell? is standing at the door 
calling me.”’ 


tN 


* Fr. Donat, S.J., cf. Psychologia, p.220. In reference to certain tele- 
pathic experiments at close quarters he writes: “ Aliqua experimenta facta 
talia sunt ut ejusmodi eventus in dubium vocari vix possint.”’ 

* Monsell was Lord Emly's family name. “As a matter of fact,” writes 
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This instance is so well vouched for, and so definite in 
all its details, that it is very hard to deny the working of 
psychical vibrations over even so considerable a distance as 
six miles. There are cases recorded of the transmission of 
psychic messages and “‘images’’ over far greater distances, 
but the example adduced will suffice. 

Without wishing to confuse the issue, it is well to bear 
in mind the strange manifestations of something like a sixth 
sense in animals. The extraordinary power that some ani- 
mals have of finding out water is remarkable enough in 
itself. And it may be that it explains to some extent the 
mysterious ‘“‘divining’’ power of some men. But still more 
strange are the intuitive fears and dislikes of animals. They 
seem to “read” character, even to read our thoughts. It 
is remarkable, too, how a swiftly-flying flock of wild birds 
suddenly wheel to left or right, all at the same instant, all 
keeping the right level, and all avoiding collisions. We 
are tempted to read more into this phenomenon than “sug- 
gestion.” “Suggestion” is through the intermediary of the 
senses. But what sense, common to each unit of a big flock 
of birds, suffices to bring about a simultaneous sudden wheel- 
ing to right or left. Is it a sensory or a quasi-psychic 
phenomenon? 

The present writer has by his side a letter written to him 
by a Pastor of Providence, Rhode Island, giving in detail 
an instance of a mentally-sent invitation which brought two 
priests, on a cold rainy day, on a visit to another priest 
who lived twelve miles away, and whom they rarely visited. 
Briefly, the story runs as follows: 

About 10 a.m. on this winter morning Father M. sud- 
denly thought of visiting Father F. A few minutes later 
Father J. rushed in and said to Father M.: ‘Come let us 


visit Father F.!"" They travelled together the twelve miles 
and found Father F. waiting for them, and laughing. “I 
knew you would come,” he said. “I've been practising 


telepathy. At 10 a.m. this morning I set myself to think 
about you in turn and to call you out to dinner, and you see 
I succeeded.”’ 

If such instances are due to mere chance, it is incredible 
that they should happen so often. It is more sane and more 
conservative to attribute them to some psychic activity, how- 
ever ill-understood and mysterious it may seem. 


Lord Emly, “I called X. twice (or rather said his name twice) but not aloud. 
I do not know why I did so. I did so. I certainly did not say his name with 
the intention that he should come.” 


* 
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The hypothesis which seems most acceptable as an ex- 
planation of these mental messages or “Soul-speech,’’ seems 
to be that of physical vibrations transmitted through the 
physical media. Wireless telephony and telegraphy have 
accustomed our minds to the thought of infinitesimal vibra- 
tions being safely and surely transmitted to very great dis- 
tances. The vibrations set up in the nervous system as a 
result of thinking are in due time communicated to all the 
surrounding media. 

The thinking is not of course a physical act. It is a 
spiritual act. But thinking, while the soul informs the body, 
involves the use of brain. Thinking then means movement 
and vibration in the brain-cells, and their axons and fibrille. 
Such vibrations are no doubt of infinitesimal strength, but 
still they are objective and physical and have their effect. 
So much for the transmitter who thinks the message. Now, 
as regards the receiver of the message. In due time the 
vibrations reach him. His nerve-terminals are affected, and 
ultimately his brain-cells. The difficulty now is how to ex- 
plain the translation of vibrating brain-cells into a definite 
thought, corresponding to the thought of the transmitter! 

Let us suppose that the image or representation “pome- 
granate’’ leaves a mark, a physical mark, on a certain brain 
neuron. In the brain of A the sender, and B the receiver, 
there is such a “pomegranate’’ neuron. Vibrations have been 
sent out from A, starting from this neuron. They have a 
certain frequency and amplitude. Now, when they reach 
B’s brain, the “pomegranate” neuron is vibrating, along with 
all his other neurons. Why, however, should the image 
“pomegranate” spring into consciousness rather than some 
other image? This is surely a mystery—and its solution 
will remain as difficult as that of the mode of action of the 
psyche when it sets matter in motion by its psychic vibrations. 

Other hypotheses are of a more purely spiritual kind, and 
touch on the subject of ecto-plasm. It is easy to formulate 
such hypotheses, but impossible to substantiate them. A 
reaching-out of the soul, a mingling of mind with mind, 
would solve the problem of ‘‘Soul-speech,’’ but how ure we 
tn conceive such activity? Pure spirits are probably cap- 
able of such psychic activity. But our souls are united to 
our bodies, as their “substantial forms,’’ and seem not to 
quit the body unless in death. 

Some apparently ‘‘telepathic’’ occurrences can of course 
be explained by the psychic-parallelism between two minds, 
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that have been educated alike, and that have been attuned 
harmoniously by common tastes, occupations, and exchange 
of ideas. Two friends living in sympathy will often have 
identical thoughts simultaneously. Both will perhaps start 
at the same instant to speak of the same matter. Both re- 
act alike to similar stimuli. And it is well known, in the 
case of twins, that both suffer similar emotional crises. But 
such psychic-parallelism fails to explain more than a small 
percentage of the instances adduced to prove mental 
speaking. 

At the International Congress of Psychical Research, held 
in Warsaw in September, 1923, Prof. H. J. F. Brugmans, 
of Groningen University, indicated a method of experimen- 
tation on Thought-transference, which produced remarkable 
results in his laboratory. Very briefly his method was as fol- 
lows. The “receiver” was encaged in a dark wooden box, 
with his arm alone freely protruding through a hole. His 
hand rested on a wooden frame bearing numbers from one 
to forty-eight. He could not of course see the frame or the 
numbers, but he could move his hand freely. From above 
the ‘transmitter’ watched his hand moving and directed the 
hand by a thought-message to a particular number, where, 
if the experiment proved successful, the hand rested. There 
was only one chance in forty-eight that the experiment should 
succeed if chance alone were responsible. As a matter of 
fact, in some instances over fifty successes were recorded 
in a series of one hundred and fifty trials! 

At Paris, René Warcollier has had remarkable results with 
his “Committee for Telepathic Studies,” and at Harvard 
and Columbia Universities very interesting and original ex- 
periments have been conducted. It is to be noted, how- 
ever, that experimenters agree that the telepathic gift is 
rare. A very small percentage of persons possess it to any 
considerable degree. 

As to the future of the art of “Soul-speech,"’ for we re- 
gard it as a purely natural art, we can only await the results 
of further researches. We think that it is well within the 
bounds of possibility that “the gifted ones,”’ in “ heaven- 
sent moments,”’ will be able to communicate with their 
friends when the secrets of these psychical phenomena are 
laid bare. But we doubt that the art will ever become so 
vulgarized as to replace ordinary methods of intercourse. 

E. BOYD-BARRETT. 
VOL, CXLIV. c 
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AN INTERNATIONAL CATHOLIC 
HANDBOOK 


N a recent article upon the theme that international anti- 

Catholic enterprises can only be countered by inter- 

national Catholic ones, we mentioned the fine work 
started by Senator A. Steger of Amsterdam, and said that 
it had issued into an Information Bureau in Rome. We were 
able at the last moment to add a note to the effect that 
this Bureau had published its first Handbook of Catholic 
Organizations. Far as Dr. Steger is from seeing his ambi- 
tions thus realized, we are equally far from allowing anyone 
to talk about mice and mountains. We consider this hand- 
book to be the symptom of a most important awakening on 
our part to the supreme necessity of international Catholic 
action, and we affirm that no one who takes the slightest 
interest in Catholic action at large can afford to do 
without it. 

Its full title is: /mternational Handbook of Catholic 
Organizations, edited by Dr. Giuseppe Monti, D.D., Direc- 
tor of the International Office of Catholic Organizations, 
with an Appendix on Catholic Universities. The English 
translation, which seems almost faultlessly done, is to be 
got through the Action Populaire, 17 rue Soufflot, Paris (Ve). 
The format is that of the “ Edition Ses,” and the price is 
4ofr., or 10s. in English money. We may add that the 
address of the Office itself is Rome (26), via Pietro 
Cavallini 38.1 

Dr. Steger, in his Foreword, points out that the Church 
is not only “the international organization of Catholics in 
every country,” but “the Mother of all those social organi- 
zations which base their action upon Dogma and the Moral 
Law,” since the ultimate aim of all these, be they charit- 
able, scientific, press-propaganda, etc., cannot but be the 
extension of God's reign on earth. 

Therefore since the unity of the true Church of Christ is the 
common basis of all these organizations, it might be expected 
that a certain bond would exist uniting them with one another, 


* Quickest obtained from C.S.G., 1, Walton Well Road, Oxford. Study- 
groups might well subscribe for a copy. 
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which, while allowing to each its necessary autonomy and liberty 
of action, would render inter-co-operation possible, wherever the 
common interests of Catholics require it. Unfortunately no such 
bond exists and it is most clear that this want of solidarity pre- 
vents much good which might otherwise be effected. 


Even earlier, we think, than 1919, Dr. Steger came trom 
Delft to Oxford, and explained the magnificent vision which 
was his, and which involved a kind of federation of all 
Catholic activities whatsoever. We felt then, as we do now, 
that spirits were not prepared for any such thing, as indeed 
they scarcely are at present, since many Catholic groups in 
country A are perfectly unwilling to have anything to do 
with Catholic groups in country B, a state of things de- 
plorable enough, but which it will still take some time to 
remedy. In any case, we urged, we do not yet even know 
all our assets. There may be national handbooks of in- 
formation, such as that published by the C.S.G. in England 
tor the National Catholic Congress in Liverpool in 1920, 
which has been of the greatest use to us personally ever since, 
not least when we wanted to give an account to our foreign 
fellow-Catholics of what English Catholics were trying to 
do. But we knew of no such international handbook. We 
therefore urged strongly that time might be well spent in 
preparing something of the sort; and the admirable co- 
operation of individuals—not least of Dr. Steger himself and 
Dr. Monti, and of groups, such as the Knights of Columbus, 
who seem to have realized their very wide possibilities quite 
early in the day—has rendered actual this invaluable book 
of reference. 

Dr. Monti, in his preface, registers the fact that a demand 
for such a handbook is, indeed, quite general. “ For many 
years and from all quarters, from the Congresses and from 
the Press, and especially from the leaders of the Catholic 
movement,” the request has come. The Holy Father, more- 
over, has urged the development of many new organizations 
exacted by the “needs of the new times.’’ Not everywhere 
have such organizations yet been created. A handbook, such 
as that projected, would serve not only for information, but 
for example. The sight of what is done elsewhere will often 
make us redouble our home energies. Moreover, “ every- 
one deplores that Catholic organizations lead a parallel life, 
ignorant of one another; while to-day there is a general 
aspiration in all fields, and especially [alas: notice that 
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“ especially '’] among the adversaries of the Church, to unite, 
to join forces, even beyond the boundaries of nationality, 
for a stronger defence of common interests or for the easier 
realization of common ideals.” 

For Catholics, thus to transcend political and even racial 
limits, “is more than a need,” it “must be a duty.” And 
experience has shown Dr. Monti that it is being increas- 
ingly recognized as “ incumbent upon all as an urgent neces- 
sity. Our Bureau receives continuous requests from all over 
the world for addresses, information, documentation, coming 
from persons and institutions who desire to enter into relation 
with (those) of other countries.” 

The Editor is refreshingly frank about his difficulties: 


We do not flatter ourselves that we have entirely attained to 
. the aims of our work with the first Edition of the present 
handbook. The scarce means at our disposal, the truly great 
difficulties of the task, of which no reader will perhaps be able 
to form an adequate conception, the defective answers from 
numerous organizations, which either have quite failed to reply 
to our repeated and insistent requests for information (this has 
been the case especially with several Transatlantic countries) 
or which have answered incompletely or even, sometimes, with 
apparent inaccuracy, have not permitted us to realize our pro- 
ject as we had conceived it. Far, however, from attempting to 
dissimulate our lacunze and inaccuracies, we have endeavoured 
to set them well in the light, in the hope of filling and correcting 
them in a second edition. 


Let us at once, however, beg that no one will wait for a 
second edition in order to buy this book. To know that there 
are lacunze makes the enormous amount that is included all 
the more impressive. The inaccuracies are involved in the 
fact that the people will not wait, in order to change their 
addresses, or get ordained, or die, till editors are quite ready 
for such events. All compilers of ‘“‘ Who’s Who,” “ Debrett,” 
and similar works of reference, are treated with a like lack of 
consideration. At the least, a supplement ought to be pub- 
lished yearly, and perhaps a new edition quinquennially. 

Lest the printers of new editions be intolerably harassed, 
(and to our thinking for many good and positive reasons) 
the organizations mentioned in this book have not been 
arranged alphabetically, but systematically, and under inter- 
national, and then national heads. None are alluded to save 
those which are: (1) true organizations; (2) composed in 
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the main of laymen; (3) at least in intention national or “ ex- 
tended to an ethnical group”’ within their country; (4) at 
work “in the intellectual, moral, social or professional field.” 
Hence local, purely pious, exclusively ecclesiastical, or 
directly political organizations are not mentioned, save when 
they have some link with work such as has been described 
above. 

In England, “ inter-denominationalism "’ is an acute ques- 
tion However well-intentioned be the protagonists, be- 
haviour like that of C.O.P.E.C. at Birmingham tempts the 
most generous to despair. Hence the following paragraph 
is of interest: 


With regard to “ confessionality,"’ we only mention the organi- 
zations composed exclusively of Catholics, which draw inspiration 
for their activity from Catholic principles, even if, for particular 
reasons, they do not see fit to set forth too clearly their quality of 
a Catholic organization. Only in the economico-social field, 
with consideration for the particular conditions of certain coun- 
tries, have we included some inter-confessional organizations as 
weil, with the aim of giving a more general idea of the efforts 
made by Catholics for the Christian solution of the “ social ques- 
tion,”’ whose importance, in our days, is capital. 


Some simple “ hints to readers”’ follow, and a brief “ his- 
torical notice’’ of the genesis of the Bureau. In it, the 
activity of Dr. Steger, the forceful co-operation of Bishop 
Schrembs of Cleveland, Ohio, and the good will of their 
Spanish, English (Mr. W. P. Mara of the Westminster 
Catholic Federation), and French collaborators, who formed 
the preliminary committee, is set forth. A temporary 
organization was formed and submitted to the attention of 
Pope Benedict XV., who forthwith subscribed 25,000 lire 
to it. An Honorary Council was then created, on which was 
the present Holy Father, still Archbishop of Milan, and the 
hierarchy of the world was notified. In February, 1922, 
Pius XI. received Dr. Steger in private audience, and con- 
tributed a further 10,000 francs. During the 26th Inter- 
national Eucharistic Congress, representatives of thirteen 
nations met at Rome, and were received in another special 
audience by the Pope, who showered his blessings on the 
enterprise. Since then, the International Office has much 
developed, though we should like to know how many of our 
countrymen know of its existence. Its library and system 
of international documentation is advancing rapidly, and 
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should prove of incalculable value to private students and 
to the press. There is a correspondence bureau for both 
categories; and the handbook we are describing is pub- 
lished in English, French, German, Italian, and Spanish, the 
excellent English version being that of Dr. Henry Furst. 

Part I. sets forth ‘organizations for Catholic Culture in 
general,” and deals with those that are definitely ‘‘scientific,” 
like the Austrian Leogesellschaft, of which the organ, Die 
Kultur, is, like so many things that were part and parcel of 
Catholic civilization, “interrupted’’ by war and post-war 
conditions, or like the Société Scientifique of Brussels. 
These and other such organizations exist for intensive study ; 
those in the next section aim at the diffusion of Catholic 
thought, and include practical enterprises like the founda- 
tion of popular libraries—the Katholischer Bibliotheks und 
Leseverein has (or had) no less than 33 libraries in Vienna 
alone and has 140 libraries affiliated to it in Austria. Let 
us say, quite simply, that all of us, here, who believe in 
the formation everywhere of Catholic libraries—for example, 
in connection with boys’ clubs—would be immensely stimu- 
lated by these pages. The C.T.S., the C.R.G., and the 
C.E.G. are described, pp. 14—15. We are apt, and rightly, 
to be proud of our efforts in this line: but we would be wise 
to make sure of our perspective by reading carefully what 
the Italian Federation of Circulating Libraries has to say 
for itself, with its “membership” of 1,700 libraries, and 
about the Slovenska Krscansko Socialna Zveza of Ljubljana, 
with its 52,000 members divided into 372 sections, in the 
little country of Slovenia, with no big towns. 

Chap. iii. of this part, Press Organizations, makes us burn 
with the desire that the editors of all these journals should 
come together, by way at least of some central office, all the 
more so as England has nothing that can be quoted in this 
section. Chap. iv. deals with directly educational organiza- 
tions, and here the Catholic Education Council has its proper 
place. 

Part II. contains “organizations for social culture and 
action."" The first section gives a list of “directing cen- 
tres”’ and confederations, and its scope will be understood 
when we say that the first organization here mentioned is the 
national “Union Popular Catolica Argentina,” with its 
monthly Boletin, its monthly A/erta, its fortnightly “ docu- 
mentation-dossiers,’’ the Archivo Social, and its daily £2 
Pueblo; its regular correspondence with 238 newspapers of 
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the country, its 1,200,000 brochures and leaflets distributed 
gratis yearly, its popular lectures in streets and squares, its 
bureau for free legal advice, its practical work in the shape 
of construction of workmen’s quarters and houses for em- 
ployees in the suburbs or environs of Beunos Aires, etc. We 
quote this because of our tendency to suppose that nothing 
is being done in places like the Argentine. Here is where 
the Action Populaire finds its due place; and even our own 
Catholic Union and Catholic Confederation. And again, the 
National Welfare Council of America, and the Knights of 
Columbus. Hereupon the subject-matter is divided up: 
organizations for social ‘“‘schooling’’ and propaganda follow 
and al],.that can come under the head of “study-clubs,’’ and 
especially those “social study weeks’’ that the C.S.G. in this 
country organizes, and that, unless we err, will become not 
only more frequent, but regional, so that travelling expenses 
may be minimized. Half a dozen places in the North could 
cope with such a week, but 90 % of those who could attend 
them in the North would be unable to afford to come, for 
example, to Oxford. Yet till it be realized that study is 
needed by us, and that a mere lecture or two is not enough, 
but that something like a continuous week of study and 
friendly entertainment is necessary, these “weeks’’ will not 
have that vogue amongst us which they do abroad, as this 
book makes clear. Women’s organizations follow, and we 
have to own to our impression that the C.W.L. and societies 
like St. Joan’s have been quicker than the men’s societies 
to see the necessity of international work. These are fol- 
lowed by organizations of ‘“ Young Catholics.’’ First and 
foremost among these is the International Catholic Young 
Men’s Society, to which the young men’s societies of over 30 
countries are affiliated, including Ireland, China, Bolivia, 
Mexico . . . but NOT that of Great Britain. Why not? 
Deus scit. This is one of the most interesting sections. As 
the Austrian Minister of Health said to us last year at the 
International C.Y.M.S. Conference at Innsbruck (at which 
England was NOT represented save by our unofficial pre- 
sence, though China and Japan both were . . .): “How 
could a Government fail to be ardently interested in a gather- 
ing like this? This is the future Austria—the future Europe 

.”’ Girls’ societies follow, and then, students’ societies, 
with the international ‘“‘ Pax Romana” at their head. Among 
the various national federations, that, thank God, of our own 
University groups is to be found. To speak for a moment 
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selfishly, this Federation of ours, or rather its officers, are 
supplied at one blow with the names and the addresses of the 
officers of the world’s Catholic students’ societies. The 
material for organization and activity is put in its totality 
before our eyes. True, we already possessed nearly all of it 
—but at cost of what labour during the last three or four 
years! after what interminable correspondence and _ in- 
quiries! We realize, reflecting upon this, how colossal has 
been the work of Dr. Monti, who has had to cope, not only 
with the students’ societies of the Catholic Church, but with 
all manner of Catholic societies everywhere. May we richly 
repay him. 

After this comes Part III., with its systematic arrange- 
ment of departmental Catholic works, charitable, for exam- 
ple, like the S.V.P., and we confess that the organization of 
Germany, here, and again of Italy, leaves us amazed and 
envious. Work for Emigrants, Sailors, and Friendless Girls, 
and against alcoholism and public immorality in all its forms, 
is told of in the following sections. The interests of the 
Family as such are also catered for, perhaps insufficiently: 
we doubt if the sage is mentioned. 

We should have expected that organizations definitely en- 
visaging the study, and amelioration, of international con- 
ditions would have had a whole section, rather than a very 
short chapter, to themselves. That they have not must be 
because they are few; and that they are few must be due to 
Catholics having but recently, that is, since the war, woken 
up to the fact that the Catholic Faith must be at least inter- 
national, and that the relations between States are governed, 
or should be, by Catholic principles quite as much as those 
between man and man, or class and class. We shall not give 
a list of what, in this department, does exist. For that de- 
mands a “comparative” article to itself. We must but 
register our conviction, which all, we think, will share, that 
the existing societies are quite insufficient. Why is this? 
Largely because, though they profess to be international in 
their scope, they too often are not so really, but exclude 
from their deliberations in fact, if not in theory, one or 
the other of the groups of the late combatants. Others are, 
or were, sentimentally pacifist; others, flamboyantly and pro- 
vocatively fraternizing; others, almost nationalist; others, 
academic legalists. The strange thing is, that all seem to 
implore English co-operation and to set an almost exagger- 
ated value upon this. It remains for us to play a very 
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definite part in such international Catholic enterprises, but 
we leave it to those responsible for organizing the Reading 
Conference of October last, with its sequel, the statement 
published at long last by the C.T.S., and the meeting in Lon- 
don, on June 19th, which will be over by the time that this 
appears, to give readers of THE MONTH full information 
on the subject. 

After this we may read of associations—* non-syndical "’— 
of the members of specific trades or professions, authors, 
journalists, doctors; professors and teachers; civil servants, 
business men, tradesmen, employees; then of employers; of 
the “middle classes,’’ and of working-men. A whole Part 
(V.) is devoted to “ economic-social’’ organizations, syndi- 
cates and so forth; and we confess that the special ques- 
tions here involved are so completely beyond our competence, 
though we see their quite peculiar importance—in fact, 
because we so clearly see it—that we beg the C.S.G. to furnish 
a writer to THE MONTH—an organ that can take the credit 
of having for long been in the front rank, and almost alone 
there, in treating seriously of international Catholic prob- 
lems like these—who shall explain clearly the bearings of, 
for example, those Belgian “ Christian Syndicates ”’ or of the 
French Confederation of Christian Working-men, and of the 
International Confederation of Co-operative Societies 
(Rome: founded 1921), and so forth, whose réle already is 
so remarkable and with whom lies, perhaps, the solution of 
the problem of our relations with other than Catholic groups. 

The Appendix gives a complete list of Catholic Univer- 
sities and analyses their status and curricula. But this should 
not detain us here, because that too deserves an article to 
itself. 

Finally, there is an alphabetical list of organizations 
arranged by countries, and a good table of contents. 

I have thought it far better to state thus baldly the heads 
of the information to be found in this marvellous book. 
Frankly, we do not know how any alert Catholic can do 
without it; and we particularly hope it may inspire many 
among us to go for our holiday—why, no further than Hol- 
land or Belgium, having mapped out a tour of examination 
with the help of the data here provided. The Catholic wel- 
come of the officials of the societies named, and their readi- 
ness to guide and instruct their visitors may be well taken 
for granted. 

C. C. MARTINDALE, 











THE “MARTYRDOM” OF 
BERNADETTE 


O one of God’s chosen servants is ever allowed to 
Ne through the world without being purified by 

much suffering, though the forms which this suffer- 
ing may take are infinitely varied. Some are afflicted by 
continual bodily infirmity, others in their undertakings meet 
with nothing but contradiction and ill-success, for others 
again life proves to be one long succession of bereavements, 
while yet others are tried by almost unceasing spiritual deso- 
lation or by the anguish of soul which results from the sins, 
infidelities and misfortunes of those who are nearest and 
dearest to them. The poor little visionary of Lourdes, 
Bernadette Soubirous, was not in any way exempt from the 
common lot of those whom God has specially favoured; but 
her greatest trials, as this article aims at showing, were to a 
large extent peculiar to herself, and were the consequence of 
the very privileges she had received from on high. Add 
to this the fact that her bodily health as a child was de- 
plorably frail—even more so, I think, than would be sug- 
gested by the accounts given of her in most of the books 
devoted to the story of the apparitions. On November 12, 
1859, her mother, Louise Castérot, who herself died seven 
years later at the early age of 41, made the following state- 
ment to an inquirer. This, it will be noticed, was long be- 
fore Henri Lasserre or Pére Cros set to work systematically 
to collect the evidence which is now common property. 


Bernadette [said her mother] is at the present time between 
15 and 16 years old. When she was born I nursed her myself 
for the first six months, but after that my health broke down, 
so that against my own inclination and in spite of my poverty 
I was compelled to entrust her to a foster-mother at Bartrés, 
near Lourdes. The little one remained there fourteen or fifteen 
months and cost me five francs amonth. After that we brought 
her back home, she being then about two years old. At that 
period her health was satisfactory and her character was just 
what it is to-day, docile and tractable, with a very marked in- 
clination for piety. At about the age of six she grew notably 
less robust. There was some trouble affecting the stomach or 
the spleen. I got a midwife to come and see her, who prescribed 
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a few remedies which seemed to give a little relief. Two or 
three years afterwards, that is to say when she was about ten, 
there was an outbreak of cholera which carried off a number of 
people of all ages at Lourdes and in the neighbourhood. Berna- 
dette caught it and the attack left her weaker and more delicate 
than she had ever been before. Thus she was hardly ever free 
from some health trouble or other (sa vie x’ a guére été exemple 
de souffrances) down to the 11th of February when she was 
favoured with the vision of Our Lady. On Corpus Christi day 
of the same year she had the happiness of making her first 
Communion. She attends school now at the convent of the 
Sisters of Nevers who are fairly well satisfied with her pro- 
gress. Since that 11th of February her health has become still 
worse. Her body from time to time is distended, so much so that 
she can no longer fasten her dress. Her cough is incessant and 
harassing whilst she is suffering from these distensions, and the 
attack lasts for three weeks or a month together, and it quits 
her only to recur again with renewed violence. In the intervals 
when she is well, or at any rate less unwell, she busies herself 
with the work of the house. Being the eldest of the family 
she helps me in looking after her little brothers and sisters and 
in other household concerns. She wanted to fast last Lent, but 
we had to forbid her. 


So far as I am aware, the attack of cholera is a fact which 
seems to have escaped the notice of Bernadette’s bio- 
graphers; but coming as it does upon the authority of her 
own mother and having been recorded in print as early as 
1862 in the first published book of any pretensions which 
deals with the supernatural occurrences at Lourdes, there 
can be little doubt of its authenticity. It is this same very 
scarce and little-known volume which has supplied me with 
the materials for the present article, and a few words regard- 
ing this neglected source of information may not be out of 
place. The title-page itself tells us most of what we want 
to know about it. Its more significant portion runs as 
follows: 

LA 
GROTTE DES PYRENEES 
OU 
MANIFESTATION DE LA SAINTE-VIERGE 
A LA GROTTE DE LOURDES. 
Diocése de Tarbes; 
Précédé d’une Notice sur les Pyrénées 
par 
T.M.-}.T. AZUN DE BERNETAS, 
Auteur de plusieurs autres Publications. 
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The little book, an 18mo. of three or four hundred pages, 
was published at Tarbes by P. Dufour, Libraire-Editeur, in 
1862 and was sold for 1.50fr. Of course the occurrences 
at Lourdes had long previously been discussed in the news- 
paper Press and in some pious magazines like the Rosier 
de Marie, There was also a little pamphlet called Za Vision 
de Lourdes, But the Abbé Azun de Bernétas, if I mis- 
take not, was the first to produce a book on the subject. 
He borrows without disguise from various sources. The first 
section of the volume is of the guide-book type, describing 
the country of Béarn and the Pyrenees with Lourdes for a 
centre; while the last section, which is also the longest, is 
taken up entirely with devotional material, mainly prayers 
and pious reflections. Moreover, in his account of the 
apparitions and miracles at the Grotto, the author utilized 
the articles of M. Louis Veuillot in the U/ivers, and those 
of other writers in the Rosier de Marie, the Mémorial des 
Pyrénées, etc. But M.de Bernétas had visited the spot 
himself in 1859 and had cross-questioned Bernadette, as 
well as her mother, as we have seen, together with others 
from whom he hoped to obtain information. One definite 
gain may be recognized in consulting a compilation of this 
early date. Although the author was credulous and filled 
with devotional awe by what he saw and heard, Bernadette. 
at that time was still a child and not yet sacrosanct. The 
visitors to Lourdes considered that, being a poor peasant 
girl, she might be accosted and interrogated with impunity. 
Her simplicity, gentleness and evident lack of education 
made her the prey of every self-opinionated bore, of every 
chattering, curious or impertinent busybody who considered 
that he paid her and her visions a compliment by condes- 
cending to inquire about them. It is true that as time went 
on ecclesiastical authority, through her confessor, tried to 
protect her from this never-ending stream of indiscreet ques- 
tioners, but as long as she remained in the world it was easy 
for almost every person of any social standing or for eccle- 
siastics of all grades to obtain the desired interview. The 
book we have referred to provides more than one painful 
example of what must have been the poor child’s almost 
daily experience, more particularly in the narrative, inserted 
therein, of a certain Abbé Junca. This ecclesiastic wrote 
an account of a talk he had with Bernadette in the January 
of 1860, and he evidently entertained no mean opinion of 
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himself as a personage of literary repute. To economize 
space I omit the introductory portion in which the writer 
dwells upon his important engagements and the demands 
made upon his time. From certain casual allusions which 
I have met with it appears that the name of this Abbé Junca 
was afterwards whispered with many head-shakings as that 
of a man who had brought serious scandal upon the Church, 
but I have no details of the circumstances thus alluded to. 

After explaining that, though much impressed by the 
accounts he had heard of this new manifestation of the 
Blessed Virgin in the Pyrenees, he nevertheless came to 
Lourdes in a rigorously impartial spirit of inquiry, M. Junca 
goes on: 


These, then, were my dispositions when I took up my quar- 
ters at one of the hotels in the town. I sent word to Bernadette 
by a good soul whom she knew well, asking her to come to me 
at once as I was extremely anxious to see her. 

The child replied that she was very poorly and suffering from 
a nasty cough, but that she would come as I desired, providing 
that I first obtained the permission of her confessor. I hastened 
to comply with this formality, whilst admiring these conditions 
of deference to authority, which I should have attended to of 
my own accord, had it not been that the wind was howling 
through the mountain gorges, the rain pouring down in torrents, 
and that I was anxious to set out again upon my journey, if 
possible, that very evening. 


This does not seem to have been a very suitable occasion 
—the month it must be remembered was January—for bring- 
ing a delicate child like Bernadette across the town in the 
pelting rain. No doubt M. Junca may not have known how 
frail her health was, but from his narrative one gets the im- 
pression that he did not readily see things from any other 
point of view than that which furthered his own interests. 
In any case he goes on: 


My second message bore fruit half an hour later in the appari- 
tion of a child poorly clad, her head enveloped in one of those 
white capuchons of Béarn which came down to the hips, heavy 
sabots upon her feet and in her hands a big cotton umbrella care- 
fully folded up. It was Bernadette. Two child companions, 
neighbours of hers, came with her. Finding themselves at the 
door of an hotel, they did not venture to follow her in, but let her 
enter alone. They waited two hours for her outside until my 
cross-examination of their school-fellow had come to an end. 
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But before giving an account of that conversation which will 
remain for ever deeply graven upon my memory, I must say 
something of the personality of the child herself and of her 
mental outlook. . . . To begin with, Bernadette’s appearance 
is that of a little girl hardly twelve years old, although she had 
already reached that age more than twenty months ago when 
she was favoured with the visions of the Mother of God.! Her 
bearing is that of a child who has always lived in the fields, 
simple, timid, modest. Her eyes are large and clear, nearly 
always downcast, great orbs in whose limpid depths heavenly 
secrets seem to be hatching. Her manner is respectful, her 
speech quite uneducated. She is the daughter of a poor working 
miller, a good Christian, but she is light-hearted in spite of 
their poverty. In vain have all sorts of presents been offered 
her; she has always refused to relieve by such means either her 
own needs or those of her family. She has only one thought— 
you might call it a fixed idea, but only in the more favourable 
sense of the phrase—and that is to tell what she knows of the 
world beyond and to tell it for the glory of Mary, quite simply, 
but with that conviction which has no doubt itself and which 
remains untroubled by the doubts of others. She is blessed with 
a sound judgment and natural good taste, qualities which were 
born in her, for she hardly knows how to read and is quite unable 
to write. For some time past she has attended the nuns’ school, 
an inconspicuous figure lost in the crowd of little ignoramuses, 
but marked out from the rest, without her being aware of it, by a 
model behaviour to which everybody pays tribute. 


For brevity’s sake I pass over the Abbé Junca’s account of 
the Grotto, the more so because on his own showing his stay 
in Lourdes was extremely short. Consequently he does not 
quite carry conviction when he assures us with all the em- 
phasis of italics that it is “@ notorious fact, familiar to the 
three thousand inhabitants of Lourdes from their childhood ”’ 
that the floor of the Grotto made up of rock and débris was 
always dry (parjaitement aride) down to the time of the 
apparition. I also leave out some of the details, well known 
to all, concerning the visions which he represents himself 
as hearing from Bernadette’s own lips. But the opening 
words of the conversation, as he recounts it, are 
characteristic : 


“My child,” I said to her, “I want you to think carefully 
(recueillez-vous). 1 may be able to be of service to you if 


* In point of fact in January, 1860, the date of this interview, Bernadette 
was just sixteen. 
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you tell me the truth; but tell me nothing but what your own 


\ senses, your eyes especially, have really perceived. Is it true 


that you saw a strange figure in the fetite montagne {this seems 
to have been the name locally given to the rocks of Massa- 
bieille]?’’—*‘ Yes, Monsieur, I saw it.” 

“How was it clad?’’—“ It had a white dress, a white veil and 
a rose on each foot.” . . . 

“Tell me, my child, did the figure speak to you?’’—“ Yes, it 
spoke to me, just as you and I are speaking now.” 

“Did you answer it?’”—‘ Yes, just as I am answering you.” 

“What did it say?’’—‘ It told me to be very good (sage), to 
pray for sinners, to come to the same place every day for a 
fortnight, and other things as well.”’ 

“Tell me these other things which the apparition said to you.” 
—‘I cannot; that is a secret.”’ 

““How many secrets did the apparition tell you?’’—* Three.” 

“ But now, listen; if you will entrust them to me I will convey 
them to a famous archbishop who is a friend of the Pope and a 
Cardinal of the Church. I am going to see him to-morrow and 
he will be able to do great things for Massabieille (4a Montagne) 
and its wonders.”’—“ But since it is a secret I cannot tell you.” 

“Oh yes you can, provided you tell nobody else but me.’ 
“But then it would not be a secret any longer.” 


“Yes, for I would keep it as strictly as a confessor.”-—‘* My 
confessor must not know it.” 
“What, not even your confessor?’’—‘* No, unless the apparition 


orders me to tell him.” 

“But at least tell me whether these secrets concern the Church, 
France, or the Pope.’”’—* No, they only concern me, and they have 
nothing to do with the Church, or with France, or with the 
Pope.” 

Omitting a passage in which M. Junca speaks of the 
interest taken in Bernadette and her visions, by the natives 
of Lourdes, the following questions and replies are not with- 
out value: 


“ How old did the apparition seem to you, my child?’’—* She 
was quite young, like a girl of twenty years of age.” 
“Was she beautiful?”—“Oh! You can’t think. .. . Yes, indeed 


she was, and more than that,” replied the child, turning her head 
aside and smiling to herself to emphasize a conviction which 
entertained no possibility of doubt. 


It may be remembered that in Bernadette’s earliest account 
of the vision she had seen, while the identity of the heavenly 
visitant still remained matter of conjecture, she described 
her as “a girl in white no bigger than I am” (une fille 
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blanche, pas plus grande que moi). The roughly drawn 
frontispiece of the early book from which I am quoting has 
preserved this trait better than the statue of Fabisch and the 
imitations of it with which we are familiar, nearly all of 
which leave the impression of fully-developed womanhood. 
M. de Bernétas has at least provided a picture of a girlish 
figure of not more than 20. 

One of Bernadette’s replies to a comment of M. Junca 
regarding the famous utterance, “I am the Immaculate Con- 
ception,”’ is also interesting: 


“ You are deceiving the public, my child [remarked M. Junica], 
for you are still very ignorant, and twenty months ago you 
were much more so than now. Hence it is impossible that you 
could recollect those words “ Immaculate Conception” seeing 
that at that time you did not understand them.’’—“ Yes, that is 
true, but as I came back from the grotto I kept repeating them, 
and all the way to the presbytery I said “ Immaculate Concep- 
tion’’ at every step I took, because I wanted to bring the vision’s 
reply to M. le Curé exactly as it was spoken, in order that the 
chapel asked for might be built.”’ 


But of all that M. Junca has to tell us concerning his talk 
with Bernadette, the most illuminating section, in view of 
the light it throws upon what Bernadette had to suffer from 
her would-be friends, is the concluding portion. Before dis- . 
missing his visitor, M. Junca, as he tells us, remarked: 


“My child I must have quite worn you out with my questions. 
Please accept these three louis d’or to remunerate you for your 
trouble.’”"-—“ No, Monsieur, I cannot take anything.” 

Here Bernadette expressed herself with an energy which 
showed that I had deeply wounded her self-respect. I tried 
to press the money upon her, but her silence, eloquent both of 
the pain she felt and of suppressed indignation, made it clear 
to me that I could insist no further. So I replaced the coins in 
my purse, and I went on: 

“My child, will you show me the medals you wear in Our 
Lady’s honour.”—‘ They are at home. They took them from 
me to lay upon some sick people, and they cut the string from 
which they all hung.” 

“ Well, will you let me see your rosary?” 

Bernadette took out her simple rosary with a medal at the end 
of it. 

“Now will you not let me have this rosary? I will give you 
the price of it directly.’"-—‘‘ No, Monsieur, I have no wish either 
to give you my rosary, or to sell it to you.” 
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“Oh, but I should so much like to have some souvenir of 
you. I have come such a long way to see you. You really ought 
to let me have your rosary.” 

In the end she surrendered it. I clutched this heavenly booty 
upon which the child’s tears had fallen more than once and 
which had been the instrument of so many grateful and heart- 
felt prayers in the presence of Mary herself, for Bernadette had 
fingered this rosary again and again when the apparition had 
kept count upon a rosary of her own in the grotto of Massabieille. 
It seemed to me then, it seems to me now, and it always will seem 
to me that in this I possess a treasure of great price. 

“Will you permit me, my child, to refund you the cost of the 
rosary? Please accept this small coin.’-—‘* No, Monsieur, I will 
buy myself another with my own money.” 


It seems well-nigh incredible that a man, a priest, who 
had given so pitiable an example of callous self-seeking 
under the cloak of piety, could complacently publish an 
account of the incident afterwards as if he had figured in 
it as a hero. Supposing even that everything had happened 
as described (as to which I must confess I have my doubts), 
it seems improbable that the rosary which Bernadette thus 
gave up was the one she had used at the time of the appari- 
tions. Mlle. Lacrampe, in the minute description she has 
left of what she witnessed at the ninth apparition (February 
25, 1858), mentions quite definitely that the child’s rosary 
ended in a little crucifix,! but the one acquired by M. l’Abbé 
Junca had a medal in its place. It is hardly likely that M. 
Junca was the only pious enthusiast among the hundreds who 
sought to speak with Bernadette during those two years, who 
had bethought him that the child’s rosary was a treasure to be 
coveted. At the same time, I should be sorry to dispute his 
claim to a certain pre-eminence in effrontery ; for worse is to 
follow. After the incident of the rosary his account 
goes on: 


“ My child, will you let me show you my scapular? I wonder 


if yours is made the same way.’”—‘ No, Monsieur, mine is a 
double one.” 
“Show it me.” Bernadette modestly fishes up one end of 


her scapular, which is, as she had said, made with double strings. 
“God be praised, my daughter. Now I know a very pious soul 
who would esteem it such a happiness to possess half your scapu- 
lar. As you see, it can easily be divided. Oh, but please. . 
As a great favour will you not give me half of it? There will 
* See Cros, Notre-Dame de Lourdes, p.77. 
VOL. CXLIV. D 
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be plenty left, for you will still have a whole scapular.’’—‘*Mon- 
sieur, would you be willing to cut in two the rosary I have just 
given you?’’—“ No.”—‘ Well, I cannot divide my scapular 
either.” 

I understood that I had to give way and must press the matter 
no further. I told the child that I would give her my blessing 
and she received it, kneeling on both knees, with all the reverence 
of an angel.! 


There are a hundred indications which suggest that this 
moral torture of the sensitive, generous, humble-minded 
child, always more or less ailing and often shattered with a 
racking cough, was not an isolated incident. Though the 
occasions varied in kind and in degree, it was probably the 
experience of almost every day, and sometimes of every hour 
in the day. Is it too much to regard this peculiar form of 
suffering as a kind of martyrdom? To show that such occur- 
rences were not rare, we need not travel beyond the pages 
of the book from which I have been quoting. Let me take 
another example—substantially the same in the nature of the 
pain inflicted but differing in its details—from the interview 
which the author of the book in question, M. l’'Abbé Azun de 
Bernétas, had with Bernadette in November, 1859. He 
himself provides the account of it, using at times, but some- 
what inconsistently, the plural of editorial dignity. 


We stated above that, as soon as we arrived in Lourdes, we 
expressed our intention of paying a visit to Bernadette, but what 
we have not said is that we added: “I should like to offer her 
one at least of my works—I mean more particularly my book, Za 
Retraite—as a present to that edifying household.’ “ They will 
accept nothing,” my friends told me. “Oh yes, they will,” I 
returned, “ because they are pious people, and my efreat only 
aims at conferring spiritual benefits... My remark was listened 
to in silence, but without conviction. We went on to Bernadette’s 
home, and I offered her a copy of my book. Instantly she drew 
her hand away in a prompt and unmistakable gesture of dis- 
taste, thanking me at the same time with an expression on her 
face which implied a polite, but quite final, refusal. It was a 
critical moment and I felt somewhat mortified. However I 
turned to her mother and said: ‘“ Madame, you will surely not 
reject this very simple gift. Think, I beg of you, of the spiritual 
benefits to which the possession of this work will entitle you. 
It gives to you, as well as to all the members of your family, 
fifty-two masses a year for ever, in virtue of a foundation, duly 
approved, which secures these privileges to each person who owns 


* La Grotte des Pyrénées, pp. 112—118. 
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a copy of the book. Do you imagine yourselves to be already 
so rich in the treasures of God’s grace that you can afford to 
despise those which are freely offered you? That would by no 
means be an edifying thing. I am not offering you this Retreat 
of mine as a gratuity, but as a source of spiritual benefits.” 

On hearing this remonstrance, the pious mother turning to- 
wards her child said timidly and humbly (lui dit craintive et 
humble, i.e., having been bullied into assent by the Abbé’s tone 
of rebuke): ‘“ Ah, well then, as regards the book, on account of 
the spiritual privileges attached to it, you might accept that, 
couldn’t you?” And the child, in passive acquiescence, upon this 
expression of her mother’s wish, took from me the volume which 
I offered. Her compliance edified me greatly, but not so much 
as what happened later. 


M. de Bernétas goes on to describe another visit he paid 
to the Soubirous family a few days afterwards. On this 
occasion he addressed a homily to Bernadette which I need 
not report at length, warning her against the danger of hav- 
ing her head turned by the tributes of respect paid to her. 
When people showed their esteem, she was to clasp her rosary 
tight and give the glory to Our Lady. She was not to think 
she was the only one so favoured by the Blessed Virgin. 
“People say that the Mayor’s servant (/a donne de M. le 
Maire) has also seen her.” After listening to this address, 
Bernadette replied very humbly and simply, to the great edi- 
fication of her admonitor: ‘‘ Monsieur, I thank you for your 
good advice, and I will try to put it in practice from this 
day forth.” But this was not all. Utilizing the golden 
opportunity, M. de Bernétas had a little favour to beg for 
himself : 


“You are no doubt anxious to see the devotion to Our Lady of 
Lourdes spread throughout the world, and also to see sinners con- 
verted in accordance with the wish which she made known to 
you.’’-—* Yes, Monsieur.” 

“Well, it is my intention to write a book to promote that 
object. Promise me that you will pray for all persons who buy 
the book and that you will very specially pray for all those, 
whether men or women, who help to disseminate it.’”’—“ I promise 
you I will.” 

“ And now, as a pledge of the promise you have given me, let 
me have your signature.’—‘‘ Make me a copy and I will write 
it.” The poor girl was not yet able to write without the words 
being traced for her first. 

The outline duly made, she signed accordingly: “ Bernadette 
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Soubirous.”” We keep that signature as a very precious 


possession, 


Without wishing to bear too hardly upon the pietism of 
so well-meaning a man as the Abbé Azun de Bernétas, one 
cannot be altogether blind to a great deal that seems very 
human in his methods. He had been told that the Soubirous 
family would accept no presents of any sort, but he had de- 
clared that they would at any rate accept Ais present. Since 
Bernadette could hardly read, the book was not likely to be 
of much use to her, but the Abbé’s amour propre was at 
stake, and her sensibilities could not be considered in such 
acause. Moreover, can we doubt that just as M. de Bernétas 
had secured many purchasers for his book Za Retraite (he 
sold at least five editions of it) by arranging that a Mass 
should be said every week for all those who acquired a copy 
of that edifying work, so he was prepared to push the sale of 
the new volume which he had projected by announcing that 
Bernadette had promised to pray for all who bought it, and 
especially for those who were active in making it better 
known. 

Simple, and humble and loth to think evil, as I am sure 
Bernadette was, she cannot have altogether failed to realize 
that she was being exploited by the people who pestered 
her with offers of service, with promises to interest great 
Cardinals in the cause, or with requests which were frankly 
not disinterested, but which aimed at some form of self- 
advertisement by association with her. Probably, poor child, 
she only discerned the truth by a sort of instinct, but if I 
rightly estimate the extreme reverence with which she re- 
garded her privilege as Our Lady’s messenger, this veiled 
profanation of holy things for temporal ends will have 
caused her a distress not easily measured by our more 
worldly standards. And we must remember that these in- 
trusions went on for some six years almost day after day. 
Both M. Junca and M. de Bernétas were apparently uncon- 
scious of the least failing in good taste or consideration. 
They relate their experiences with entire self-complacency. 
But how many others must there have been who were more 
audacious, more curious and more undisguisedly self-seek- 
ing; for these two, being priests, were restrained by some 
sense of the reserves which intimacy with the secrets of 
heaven imposes on those who are thus specially privileged? 


HERBERT THURSTON. 
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THE BALM OF SOLITUDE 


ORE than once the prophets denounced heedless- 

ness of the things of God as the cause of Israel's 

desolation; and it is the special mark of modern 
life to make reflection practically impossible for its votaries. 
The all-absorbing din and hurry leave great numbers in- 
different to their lack of faith and immortal hopes, con- 
tentedly materialist. And yet it was a modern unbeliever, 
a herald of humanity-worship, who acknowledged that “rest 
and fixity are essential to thought, to social life, to beauty; 
and a growing series of mechanical inventions making life 
a string of dissolving views is a bar to rest and fixity of any 
sort.’"} 

“The world,’ said Mother Margaret Hallahan half a 
century ago, “has become a kind of madhouse—everyone 
living in public, all excitement and worldliness.”? Yet the 
England of the ‘sixties was sobriety itself compared with 
the England of the early twentieth century, while the cult 
of hurry and ephemerality is carried yet further in indus- 
trial America, people there “ having to live without resting, 
talk without thinking, preach without a moment to pray in,” 
as the mother of Monsignor Benson aptly put it. In one 
of his letters the lovable Charles Lamb, who loved good 
company as much as any, complains of the monstrosity of 
never being alone. ‘The world is too much with us” and ° 
harder to escape from than in Wordsworth’s day. 

Entire solitude is indeed a rare vocation, rare enough to 
justify the Aristotelian verdict that it is fitting only for a 
god or else for a beast. But a leaven of solitude is a neces- 
sity for all right living, if only because, as the after-Chris- 
tian poet has it, “we mortal millions die alone,”’ and only 
a fool would deny that death needs some preparation, some 
forethought. 

To this we have abundant testimony from very many, 
Catholics and non-Catholics, whose natural bent inclined 
them: towards society. 


Flee fro the prees, and dwelle with sothfastnesse 


* Harrison, The Choice of Books, p. 443. 
* Life, 1869, p. 388. 
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cries Chaucer in his “ Balade de bon conseyl,"’ well named 
Truth, for indeed 


The wrastling for this worlde axeth a fal, 
Her nis non hoom, her nis but wildernesse. 


For any work requiring thought—and what that is worth 
while does not?—quiet is essential. Its medicinal value is 
also wellattested. The medical faculty of Salerno “ summed 
up their belief in physicians by saying that the best doctors 
were Dr. Quiet, next Dr. Merryman, and third Dr. Diet." 

When I was privileged to see, in 1916, the library of 
Daniel O’Connell at Darrynane in Kerry, the most delightful 
and homely room imaginable, with a narrow, ample-silled 
window looking upon trees and garden, a veritable home for 
all weathers, for summer mornings and winter nights, lined 
with bookshelves, there came to my mind the words of 
Ruskin on the study at Abbotsford: “A small chamber, with 
a fair world outside:—such are the conditions, as far as I 
know or can gather, of all greatest and best mental work. 
At heart, the monastery cell always, changed sometimes, for 
special need, into the prison cell.”’ (Fors. xcii. ) 

Intellectual work of value requires abstraction, whereas 
modern city life is beyond measure potent in distraction, 
so that few can perseveringly resist its tyranny, and journal- 
ism usurps more and more the field of letters, and advertise- 
ment that of painting: To see things in the light of eternity 
is the only way “to see life steadily and see it whole”’ but 
the world is a passing and distracting shadow. 

For this there is abundance of testimony, pagan and Chris- 
tian, Eastern and Western, and neo-pagan. Of the last a 
notable instance is Matthew Arnold’s fine poem, The Youth 
of Man: 

Thin, thin the pleasant human voices grow, 
And faint the city gleams, 

Rare the lone pastoral huts—marvel not thou! 

The solemn peaks but to the stars are known, 

But to the stars, and the cold lunar beams; 


Alone the sun arises, and alone 
Spring the great streams. 


Many witnesses may be found in the sixteenth chapter of 
the tenth book of Kenelm Digby’s Mores Catholici, a maga- 


* James J. Walsh in Pax, Nov. 1920, p. 171. 
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zine of wisdom neglected by our newspaper-ridden time. 
Speaking of her brother, Marion Crawford, Mrs. Fraser 
tells us: 


He loved high and lonely places. I remember that once I 
was remarking on some of the almost inaccessible spots which 
had been chosen for monasteries. . . . And he replied: “From 
the earliest times those who desired to rise above the weaknesses 
of human nature, to see all things as they are, have chosen the 
heights for their dwellings. Remember Elijah and the school 
of the prophets on Mount Carmel! The mere fact of breathing 
the higher air, of getting as far as possible above the common 
level, gives such strength to the will and clearness to the mind 
that, in some eastern countries, the law forbids any man to dwell 
higher than a certain point, because experience has shown that 
by so doing he may acquire too great a power over his fellow- 
countrymen.” 


With regard to the highest interests, the last end of man, 
the Fathers witness with no uncertain voice to the price- 
less treasure of solitude. Among many examples, we .may 
note the words of St. Basil, who wrote to Maximus 
(Ep. xli.): ‘The hidden life we reckon amongst the chief 
of good things.” 

Even the heroic degree of solitude, that of hermits, was 
not so rare in pre-Reformation England as is sometimes sup- 
posed. Some years ago I happened upon this example, of 
the year 1433, in a non-Catholic local history of a small 
Suffolk town: 


And for as moche as we ben enformed yat on Richard Appleby 
of Sudbery, conu’saunt with John Levynton of the same town, 
heremyte, wheche Richard is a man as to oure conscience knowen, 
a trewe member of holy cherche and gode gostly levere as your 
meke chi’d and diocesan at the reu’ence of God, hathe he sought 
unto your lordshepe to be admitted in to ye ordere of an 
heremyte.? 


The reality and grandeur of the eremitical vocation are 
better realized by the thoughtful than in the last generation, 
even by those outside the Church, and so far from vanish- 
ing, seem likely to be more cherished and reverenced in the 
future. 


* Further Reminiscences, 1912, pp. 206—7. 
2 History of Sudbury, 1896, p.125. Cf. Abbot Cummins’ essay in the 
Ampleforth Journal, Summer, 1923. 
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Montgomery Carmichael’s Solitaries of the Sambuca is 
a noble tribute to this ideal: 


With a distracted attention it is not even possible to pray 
well or to attempt any kind of spiritual life. 

And one of the many causes of a distracted attention, beyond 
doubt, is the craving for society—the aversion to being alone. 
So great indeed and universal is this aversion that it may be 
regarded as a characteristic failing of the modern man, which 
is largely due to the conditions of our modern superficial life, 
but to some extent too to our own fault. , 

However plausible our philosophy of life may be, the voice 
of conscience, pointing to graver duties and responsibilities, will 
somehow make itself heard and the most convenient way of 
silencing it is to seek company. There is in intercourse with 
our fellows, a certain sense of security, a feeling of safety pro- 
duced by the consciousness, that however unsatisfactory our own 
life may be, it is at least shared by so many amiable and well- 
disposed persons. . . . A further difficulty, of course, is that 
while the cultivation of social duties and relations comes easy to 
us, the education of our spiritual nature demands effort and 
self-denial and calls for the presence of a living and active 
faith.1 


To this my own memory gives lively testimony. It was 
precisely the fear of being alone, the fear of reflection, that 
drove me, a callow undergraduate without belief in Canter- 
bury and superstitiously afraid of Rome, to waste time in 
vapid conversation, although I really loved solitude and had 
no natural bent for society. One of the friends whose com- 
pany I sought clearly understood and sympathetically diag- 
nosed my case. Di me terrent et Jupiter hostis. I loved 
solitude and I was afraid of being alone. The time of re- 
flection was put off, suadente diabolo, till ‘“‘circumstances”’ 
should be more “favourable.” 

Unhappily the new means of transit and speedy transmis- 
sion of written and spoken words have increased tenfold, 
or rather a thousandfold, the distracting power of the all- 
invading world. 

Nothing has more astonished me personally than the con- 
stant craving for human company, which seems almost uni- 
versal, and with it the utter inability to understand how any- 
one, even a priest, should be able to endure, much less to 
rejoice in and thank God for solitary hours. And yet it 





* G. Raupert, Christ and the Powers of Darkness, 1914, pp. 178—181. 
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should not be hard to understand that “while most of us 
prefer social labour and social intercourse, there are others 
to whom society is a burden, who would fain live and labour 


in solitude. 
Finally, who can forget the witness of Thomas 4 Kempis? 


Someone hath said—* As often as I have been amongst men, 
I have returned less a man.” This we often experience when 
we spend much time in gossip. It is easier to keep altogether 
silent than not to offend in word. . . . No one is safe in the 
public eye save he who would willingly be hid. No one is safe 
in speaking save he who would rather keep silence. No one is 
safe in command save he who prefers to be subject. 


Very wonderful, surely, poignantly true, and centrally 
Catholic, is the poem addressed to the Carthusians by that 
unhappy poet, Ernest Dowson:? 

Move on, white company, whom that has not sufficed! 
Our viols cease, our wine is death, our roses fail: 

Pray for our heedlessness, O dwellers with the Christ! 
Though the world fall apart, surely ye shall prevail. 


H. E. G. ROPE. 


* Joseph Clayton, Economics for Christians, p. 10. 
? Poems, 1905, p. 126. 











THE TAX ON BETTING’ 
, SELECT Committee was appointed by the Conser- 





vative Government in 1923 to consider the question 

of imposing a duty on betting and to report whether 
such a duty is desirable and practicable. Briefly, the Re- 
port found that a duty on betting was practicable and would 
yield an annual sum of about £5,000,000; it refrained from 
saying that the duty was desirable, because the impending 
dissolution of Parliament prevented discussion of all the 
Draft Report. 

In the year 1845 wager contracts were dealt with by legis- 
lation. All contracts by way of gaming and wagering were 
declared null and void, and were unenforceable by action 
in any court of law or equity. A betting contract was then 
avoided but it was not illegal. The bet could not be en- 
forced; it remained, however, a debt of honour, and was so 
declared by Mr. Justice Lush.? After the Gaming Act of 
1845, betting was not subject to the criminal law, unless it 
had been fraudulent, whereas before that date the Statutes 
9 Anne, c. 14 and 18 Geo. II, c. 34 were penal for exces- 
sive as well as for fraudulent bets. 

In 1853 an Act was passed for the Suppression of Betting- 
Houses. The bookmakers of those days had set up offices 
where they displayed the lists of horses about to run and 
the current odds, and they expressed themselves ready to 
bet with all comers for ready cash or on credit. These 
offices became a public nuisance and were suppressed by law. 
The legislation at present in force regulates betting as fol- 
lows:—A bookmaker may ply his business and take bets, 
ready cash or on credit, with anyone on racecourses, provided 
he do not monopolize any part of the ground so as to give 
it the character of an “office,’’ as he would do if he stood on 
a box or fixed his umbrella in the ground. He may take 
bets in his office on credit with anyone who communicates 
the bet to him by letter (not, however, containing the bet 
in cash), telephone or telegram, but not with one who comes 
to the office to make the bet. 

Before long the law was found irritating. The book- 

* This article is based on The Report from the Select Committee on Betting 


Duty, issued by His Majesty's Stationery Office, Feb. 1924. 
? Report, Section 3. 3 Section 5. 
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maker began to take bets in the streets, so that, with the re- 
cent widespread extension of betting by all classes, the streets 
of our industrial cities are infested with betting-touts and 
their principals.1 In 1902, therefore, a Select Committee 
of the House of Lords considered how this evil could be 
checked. The Committee would not recommend the estab- 
lishment of betting-houses under State control and the 
licensing of bookmakers, but urged that heavier penalties 
should be inflicted by general statute. In 1906, therefore, 
an Act was passed “ for the Suppression of Betting in Streets 
and other Public Places.”’ A first offence was punishable 
by a fine of £10, a second by one of £20, a third rendered 
the offender liable to imprisonment. Other Statutes that 
regulate betting are the following: The Licensing Con- 
solidation Act, 1910, the Betting and Loans (Infants) Act, 
1892, the Libraries Act, the Ready Money Football Betting 
Act, 1920. 

Consequently, betting is not now illegal as between two 
individuals anywhere or for any amount except in so far 
as it comes within the Street Betting Act of 1906. Betting 
in a club between individuals is legal, as also between a 
bookmaker and a member of the public on a racecourse or 
any enclosed space to which the public have a restricted right 
of access, unless, in the case of an enclosed space, a notice 
prohibiting betting is exhibited at or near every public en- 
trance. A racecourse is specially excepted from the category 
of forbidden public places.* 

From the above summary it will be evident that the law 
on betting is confused and inconsistent. The rich person 
can bet on credit, the poor man generally cannot obtain 
credit or attend a race-meeting, and so, if he bets at all, 
he must normally bet in the street, and so he becomes liable 
to the criminal penalties.? This inequality of treatment has 
given rise to resentment; it may be removed, in the opinion 
of the Committee, by accepting the fait accompli of the 
betting craze, provided it can be shown that betting is not 
immoral and provided that the incidental but accidental evil 
effects of betting can be diminished. What is the extent 
of betting and what are its accidental evil effects the Report 
goes on to show, 

The Credit Bookmaker who has an office and receives bets 
on credit by letter, telegram or telephone, often has his repre- 


* Section 6. ? Section 9. 3 Section 11. 
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sentatives at the race-meetings. About 75 per cent of the 
betting in this country is done by this class, and some idea of 
this figure may be got if we accept the reasoned surmise of 
the Committee that professional bookmakers have a yearly 
turnover of about £200,000,000, their net profit amount- 
ing to about £2,000,000.! 

The Racecourse Bookmaker has no office and only attends 
race-meetings. Hebets mainly forready money. His social 
status varies considerably. 

The Street Bookmaker carries on his illegal business and 
accepts bets in all kinds of places for ready money and at 
starting price. This business is enormous, though the bets 
are usually small, ranging from threepence to half-a-crown. 
This bookmaker usually employs betting agents who go 
about certain streets or places in a city on race-days.? Cus- 
tomers know where to find them. The organization is so 
perfect that their business is very lucrative. He employs 
a number of outlookers whose business it is to keep an eye 
on the police and give warning of danger. These out- 
lookers become acquainted with the appearance of new de- 
tectives, since they attend Police Courts in order to take note 
of their features. If a magistrate fines the bookmaker and 
retains or destroys the betting-slips found in his possession, 
the latter is unable to pay his betting losses since he does not 
know whom to pay, and out of the retained bets he pays the 
fine and retains a good surplus profit.’ If one of his agents 
is fined for a first conviction he is usually not employed 
again, as a second conviction would mean £20 fine. The 
agent is never retained after a second conviction, as the book- 
maker would have to maintain the wife and family of an 
agent serving a term of imprisonment. The public gener- 
ally are on the side of the bookmaker; indeed, they impede 
the police in their work and cannot be brought to believe 
that betting is immoral. Numbers of small shopkeepers act 
as agents for the bookmakers, so much so that many a small 
shopkeeper’s profits on his real business are much less than 
his takings as betting agent. The industrial areas of our 
cities are permeated with these secret and illegal betting 
houses.* In factories, mines, shipbuilding yards, and wher- 
ever men are congregated, betting agents are to be found 
in great numbers. Amongst women also the practice of 


* Draft Report, Section 23. 3 Section 14. 
* Report, Section 14. 4 lbid. 
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betting is steadily growing; no class appears to be excepted. 
Homes are canvassed whilst the husband is at work, and 
housekeeping money is paid out in stakes; children of 
tender years act as messengers to carry their parents’ betting- 
slips to the bookmaker. They, too, learn the prevailing 
game and take to betting. In one London Elementary 
School boys of ten and twelve were buying “ Hall’s Tips,” 
and laid bets in sums of threepence and sixpence with a 
bookmaker. 

The Committee were of opinion that where millions of 
people violate the law against street betting, evade the 
vigilance of the police, where women are canvassed without 
the knowledge of their husbands, and where children are 
taught to bet, where what is known to be illegal is indulged 
in and winked at, there is a weakening of moral convic- 
tions, character is harmed and deceit encouraged. 

We may now examine the substance of the draft report 
of the Committee on the desirability of a betting tax, judg- 
ing it from the moral conception of betting.2 On the 
morality of the practice there are, of course, two opposed 
schools of thought; the one, that of common Catholic teach- 
ing, and probably of many members of the Church of Eng- 
land, namely, that betting is not in itself immoral; the other, 
that of many Nonconformists, namely, that betting is im- 
moral and therefore may not even apparently be condoned 
by the State by means of Statutes that would more generally 
legalize betting and localize it. 

The representatives of the Free Churches urged that 
betting is immoral in itself, that it is an offence against the 
law of God, however small the bet and under whatever cir- 
cumstances, and that therefore the State ought not to derive 
revenue from such an immoral source. This view was so 
strongly held by Congregations of the Free Churches, that, 
without even hearing the evidence as to the widespread hold 
which betting had got on the majority of the people, they 
would not discuss the betting tax. They agreed that the 
disease should be stamped out by sterner legislation. It 
was argued also that betting is anti-social and therefore 
immoral, because it was merely an attempt to get something 
for nothing, thus inculcating a disregard of the value of solid 


* Section 14. 

* Section 26: The Committee by a small majority refused to suggest the 
desirability of a betting tax. Report, p. lviii. 

3 Section 26. 
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endeavour. It is unproductive and deteriorating. The 
Committee were not impressed by this argument and sug- 
gested that the man who bets always gets pleasure and ex- 
citement, and if he wins, the monetary interest also. We 
might add to this, what cannot surely escape the most rigid 
Nonconformist conscience, that moderate pleasure, given 
reasonable object and circumstances, is not immoral and is 
therefore a rational guid pro guo for money, as in the case of 
theatres and football matches. 

The contrary view was urged,’ that as men gamble on the 
Stock Exchange in coal, iron, wool, cotton, rubber, oil, and 
other commodities—fairly it is to be presumed and with 
money they have a right to adventure—so men may also risk 
a little money—the quantity being relative—in betting on 
horses. There is really no radical difference between the 
two practices nor between these and the risk of buying a 
large stock of goods in the expectation that next week their 
value will increase. Though there is sure to be loss and 
poverty and disappointment as a result of such transactions, 
it has to be proved that it is immoral to pit one’s judgment 
against the judgment of another man on the issue of some 
unknown future event. In business, and especially in buy- 
ing and selling perishable goods, such as fruit, there is often 
less to go on than there is in betting on a favourite horse. 

In regard to opinion in the Church of England, the Com- 
mittee stated * that no united action on the question had been 
taken and that its members are apparently divided in their 
views. The more moderate view was expressed by Dr. 
Welldon, the Dean of Durham, and the Rev. Dr. E. Lyttel- 
ton. These gentlemen had been Chairman and Vice-Chair- 
man of the Anti-Gambling League for something like twenty 
years. They once thought that betting might be prohibited 
by legislation, but they have abandoned that opinion in view 
of the enormous growth of betting. Their opinion accords, 
we think, in every respect with the Catholic teaching, namely, 
that betting is not immoral in itself, that it will become 
immoral if carried to excess, that betting within one’s means, 
and which does not injure one’s dependents or one’s peace 
of mind, is not wrong or sinful. In other words, it is said 
to be analogous to taking intoxicating liquor. To drink a 
glass of wine or beer is not wrong; to drink to excess is 


* Section 28. * Section 31. 3 Section 26. 4 /bid. 
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wrong. As the State may rightly derive revenue from taxes 
on the sale of alcohol, it may also derive revenue from 
betting.? 

The present writer has had the opportunity of reading 
the various Reports drawn up by several distinct Commit- 
tees on social questions of the day, such as Sex Instruction 
for the Young, the Declining Birth-Rate, Venereal Diseases, 
Control of Parenthood; he has usually looked in vain for 
reasons for opinions given. Views of witnesses are stated 
and then recorded by Committees, which perhaps is all that 
Committees feel empowered to do. But for ourselves, we 
must endeavour to find reasons for ethical standards. It 
will not do to say that a given act is immoral without assign- 
ing a reason for our opinion. In the present case, namely, 
the justification of betting in itself, without reference to the 
many admitted evil results, the reason why betting cannot 
be condemned as immoral in itself is this, namely, that 
material goods which are one’s own, such as money, lands, 
shares, are at one’s absolute disposal, provided they are not 
in any way earmarked for the needs of one’s dependents 
or for the destitute. With this limitation, we may throw 
our money into the sea if we so wish, without thereby doing 
any injustice to others, since injustice is not done by us if 
others have no strict rights in our regard and in respect of 
our individual possessions. I may dispose of property by 
a free gift. I may do less than this, namely, merely risk 
my own money, with or without personal gratification. If 
I derive some satisfaction in the added excitement of wait- 
ing for the results of a horse race, because I have laid money 
on a favourite, and in the expectation of winning, I am do- 
ing even less than throwing money away. I pay for an 
interesting game. If I lose I would be justified in making 
a free gift. More than that, I may bind myself in honour 
and conscience by this aleatory contract to make a free gift 
to another, if his judgment or his good luck has -prevailed 
over mine. Doubtless it would be a better moral act to 
give money to the poor rather than to bet with it. But men 
are in no sense bound always to do the more perfect thing. 
Furthermore, many a man finds his recreation and mental 
relaxation in theatre-going, card-playing, betting. Granted 

* This argument, though frequently employed, is a little confusing. Every- 


one will admit that a little alcahol is, in some emergencies, positively bene- 
ficial. Nobody will admit that a little betting is ever positively beneficial. 
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48 
that he is spending money that has no other call in justice or 
immediate charity on it, and granted that he is reasonable 
in his recreations and that these are not rightly scandalous 
nor incentives to sin nor causes of neglect of duties, he is 
acting as morally as the man who stays at home to read a 
good novel or a newspaper. Many a man who buys a novel 
because he is attracted by its title is practically gambling, 
and often enough he loses. 

Such reasoning appears to us so convincing that we are 
astonished that a contrary view on the morality of betting 
in itself can be held. If it be said that we have to judge 
of the morality of an act by its results, and that the results 
of betting are deplorable, we must at once admit that the 
results are indeed deplorable, but they are accidental. If 
some betting issues in dishonesty, destitution, loss of moral 
fibre, such results are neither universal nor inevitable. The 
State may have to safeguard men against the abuses of their 
liberty, but the State cannot attach a moral fault to the use 
of good or indifferent things because foolish people abuse 
them; all of us, probably, abuse some good thing. 

Thus far we find that the Committee has treated the sub- 
ject of betting in a sane and commendable way. There is 
one section, however, which surprises us.1 The Committee 
ventured beyond its métier when it laid down the following 
principle: ‘“‘ What is or what is not immoral must be a matter 
of individual opinion and conscience rather than capable of 
proof or of logical definition.’’ Yet in the same paragraph 
the Committee somewhat inconsistently adds: “‘ There is no 
moral objection in itself to the State imposing a tax on 
betting provided that the means adopted are unobjectionable 
on moral grounds.’’ The Committee cannot possibly allow 
itself or anyone else to decide what are moral objections or 
what are moral grounds, if it maintains that what is or what 
is not immoral must be a matter of individual opinion. It 
is no use even beginning to talk about the immorality of 
betting, drunkenness, burglary or anything else if morality 
is merely a matter of opinion. This false principle would 
resolve all Statutes against crime into State tyranny. 

The practical conclusions of the draft report are: Betting 
is so widespread that it is impossible to put an end to it by 
statute; the public are rightly convinced that betting in itself 
is morally unobjectionable; that street betting, with its 
attendant evils, should be regulated; that the demoralizing 


* Section 26, sub. fin. 
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effect on character and the disrespect for law are fostered by 
the present law against betting; that it may reasonably be 
hoped that legalized betting for cash as well as for credit 
in registered offices available for everyone may put an end 
to the abuses of street betting. 

With the evidence before it provided by its predecessor, 
the present Government declined to legalize betting. Lord 
Arnold in the House of Lords stated the Government’s atti- 
tude on the subject in opposing a motion in favour of the 
betting tax proposed by Lord Newton. He maintained, on 
behalf of the Government, that a betting tax would result in 
an increase of betting. Street betting would in future be 
carried on in safety in licensed betting-houses. It was now 
for the most part confined to large towns, but if licensed 
offices were set up all over the country it was probable that 
street betting would considerably increase in the smaller 
towns and villages. He further argued that the tax would 
be a “fancy” tax, not a business proposition and with not 
enough money in it. 

In the House of Commons on March 4th, Mr. Snowden 
announced that the Government had come to the conclusion 
that it would be against the public interest to make the 
change in the law that would be involved in imposing a 
Betting Duty. There the matter rests for the present. 
Everything that can be said for or against betting may be 
found in the pages of the Report of the Select Committee. 
Two practical conclusions, as it seems to us, stand out as 
demonstrably reasonable, namely, that betting is not in itself 
wrong and, secondly, that, as betting is deplorable in its 
results, the best antidote to its evil consequences is to train 
people to make a reasonable and sane use of this amuse- 
ment, just as they have to be moderate in the use of other 
permissible methods of recreation. The tendency of late 
years is to make amusement the business of life. No legis- 
lation will be likely to check that tendency. When trade 
returns, and unemployment is diminished, our people will, 
doubtless, settle down to work, and will find less need for 
the feverish and very unproductive pursuit of constant 
amusements. Whether or to what extent legislation can help 
to elevate public opinion in this way it is not for us to say. 
If regulation by tax and licence only increases facilities for 
that very excess which it is desired to reduce, then legis- 
lation will not help. 

H. DAVIS. 
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THE BOBO MAN 
J OAN and her husband, Professor Adrian Vale, set out 





from their hired house, El Drago, to ascend a steeply- 

climbing mountain path. They crossed a tumbling 
brook, bordered by opulent orange trees, tall and graceful 
Canary palms, and almonds in a plethora of pink. There 
stood as a foil to all this wealth, rank and beauty, a great 
and gouty Dragon Tree, already venerable and venerated 
when the Canaries were colonized by the King of Castile. 
“It may have been a flourishing sapling,”’ said the Professor, 
“when Tutankhamen reigned in Egypt. Its ‘blood’ was 
used for embalming the dead.”’ 

“Then that would give it more than three thousand years,” 
Joan answered, awestruck. 

The Professor’s penetrating gaze, which had rested on the 
weird tree with a regard which was positively affectionate, 
now returned with a more human love to the lithe, girlish 
figure of his young wife, climbing ahead of him in necessary 
single file. Her maid Finita (the business end of Serafinita) 
brought up the rear, carrying two chairs poised gracefully 
on the orange silk kerchief half concealing her coiled dark 
hair. She was distinctly of the good-looking Spanish sort, 
and a better looking does not live. She lightly balanced 
herself with her free hands, smooth and shapely as a Southern 
servant’s can be. In one of them she held a high-heeled, 
highly-prized pair of smart shoes, while her bare white feet 
under sturdily swelling calves stepped a twinkling accom- 
paniment to her sparkling eyes and parted teeth as she chat- 
tered and tripped and sang in full feséa frolic. 

Her indulgent master and mistress did not see her cast a 
roguish glance over her shoulder at a spruce, stoutish Sefior 
of the squire class, recently enriched by leasing erstwhile 
vineyards famous for Malmsey and Sack to British banana 
combines, or by selling bananas to them. His sefiorial smile 
was as broad as his whisper and encircling arm as he sidled 
past the now demure damsel. But he saluted her master 
and mistress a moment later by sweeping his black felt hat 
to the level of his knee. No one saw a scowling face craning 
like a vulture’s from a cranny above. 
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“ Buenas tardes, Don Narciso,”’ panted the puffed Pro- 
fessor, leaning on his alpinestock, and Joan, unwinded, asked, 
“So you can spare an hour or two for the festa of Los 
Frailes?”’ 

“Needs must, Dofia Juanita!’’ Narciso Saturnino replied. 
“These old holidays of the Church are the death of honest 
industry. As if it is not enough that I should be threatened 
with a general strike of my banana peons! I don’t pay them 
while they are out fooling, but my crops suffer all the same.” 

“Oh, but they'll work all the better for the outing, Don 
Narciso,”” urged the Professor indulgently, and his wife 
added, “Poor things! They must have their little bit of 
faith and fun, like that cheery fellow saluting us over there.” 

“A fit sample of them, Sefiorita!—Pablo the Simpleton— 
the village Bobo Man. Never sticks to a stroke of honest 
work, yet looks to us thrifty folk, I'll be bound, to keep 
him and his dog and his pig in that cave-hovel for singing 
at this service of the lazy priests—worthy fathers for such 
as he!” : 

“Hush! He'll hear you, poor man,” cautioned Joan, and 
Finita, with the unimpertinent freedom of Spanish servants, 
joined in: 

“It is not the truth that Pablo is idle, Sefior. Though he 
can find time to pray, he is always willing to lend a hand to 
anyone who is hard pressed. He does not ask much of life, 
that poor Pablo, and does not get much. Yet he is happier 
than we perhaps—he and his little dog and pig, who have 
more sense by far than their poor master.”’ 

Don Narciso grunted disgustedly, as though the happiness 
of the poor was an offence to him, and Pablo the Bobo, sweep- 
ing off his hat again as ceremoniously as the sefiorial class, 
joined their little procession from a side path, followed by 
Posa and Guapo, his dog and pig, evidently all three on 
the best of terms and in the best of spirits. The half-grown 
black pig, carefully groomed, had a red and yellow ribbon 
tied round his absurd tail, and his canine comrade, whose 
glossy white and gold coat and light movements may have 
suggested her original name Mariposa, or Butterfly, sported 
the same Spanish colours in proud consciousness round her 
neck. 

“A very good afternoon to you, Sefiores!”’ called Pablo, 
respectfully but not servilely. ‘What a day of gold St. 
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“Day of gold for beggars like you!” growled Narciso. 

“How beautiful you have made your little pig!” struck 
in Joan tactfully. “I suppose the ribbon would not go 
round his neck as gracefully as Posa’s, and that is why his 
tail is adorned?”’ 

‘‘ No, Sefiorita, that is not why,”’ replied the beaming Bobo. 
“I would glorify the best that God gave to my Guapo—that 
very tail! Is it not evident that the Lord laughed when He 
made the pig? The Lord laughed, I say, and found it very 
good.” 

“Ah, I should not wonder, Pablo,’’ answered the Profes- 
sor benignly, sensing a certain sympathy with the simpleton, 
and quoting from the Latin Psalter /rridebit eos. “I have 
observed that the Catholic Church does distinctly recognize 
with David the existence of a sense of humour in the 
Omnipotent.” 

His dignified pronouncement was cut short by strident 
cries of “Una penny! Una penny!” from two small 
boys. They had emerged, clamorous, from mountain caverns 
which a moment since had stared mournful and mute like 
eye-sockets in a monster’s skull—once the sepulchres of 
mummied Guanches, then the cells of holy hermits, now the 
village of Los Frailes. 

“CU'na perrita! Una perrita! Una perrita!” pursued the 
urchins, with an auctioneerial air of descending to an absurd 
and irreducible minimum, but in vain. 

Don Narciso frowned heavily on the lads, not at all for 
begging from an Englishman (inspired by impudence rather 
than penury, as their father’s pigs testified), but because this 
father of theirs was Heraclio, the Red Shirt, the most in- 
sulting Syndicalist and pestilent strike-inciter. This worthy, 
who had been the unseen watcher of Narciso’s furtive ad- 
vances to Finita, now came scowling and swaggering on the 
scene. He carefully kept his hat on in the presence of the 
lady and of a tall young Canon—the youngest Canon going 
perhaps—who was emerging from a chapel, accompanied by 
servers with smoking censer, holy water, and an immense 
Office book, in which a portly parish priest found his place. 

Heraclio spat noisily and rolled a cigarette. Don Nar- 
ciso’s expectoration was deft and deliberate, and he pulled 
at his cigar in short, angry puffs to express his impatience 
with what he would have dubbed “‘ mumbo-jumbo ” if he had 
known Carlyle, whose manners he unconsciously copied. 
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“It is now that the little pigs bless themselves,”’ ex- 
claimed Pablo ecstatically, and led Guapo, who was as in- 
telligent as any clown’s porcine pet, into the squealing, shov- 
ing procession of pigs which were passed in review before 
celebrant to be blessed. The Bobo Man made a gigantic 
sign of the cross over himself and his two pets as the service 
began. Seldom for long unhappy, he was most joyous on 
these occasions. His poor head could only manage short 
ejaculatory prayers, but he could make the sign of the cross, 
and he made the most of that. 

Then he got Guapo properly into line with the other little 
pigs who were at once the exhibits and beneficiaries in this 
queer, quite local, cult of St. Anthony Abbot, whose visit- 
ing pig has not in any other part of the world been regarded 
in the light of a pet or a profit—any more than the seductive 
lady and the persistent devil who made up the trio of 
tempters. The faithful of Los Frailes had always main- 
tained, however, that St. Anthony, a cave-dweller like them- 
selves, had converted his pig to a penitent and mortified 
life, a shining example to good little pigs like Pablo’s. 

But alas! Evil communications corrupt good manners. 
Benito and Felipe, Heraclio’s rascally boys, had brought 
their pigs, not that they might inherit a blessing, but on pur- 
pose to burlesque the pious people and their innocent little 
pigs who had that object in view. They drove their ill- 
favoured, half-starved swine with savage curses and blows 
into the decorated and decorous herd, on whom their rain 
of thwacks now descended. The effect was as if a legion 
of devils had entered into them all, which in the opinion of 
the human part of the congregation was just what did happen. 

Black pigs, white pigs, red pigs and speckled pigs with 
one accord and in one compact body stampeded. They 
swept aside their keepers. They upset both the dignity and 
the balance of the portly parish priest. They corrupted the 
little acolytes, who in scarlet cassock and lace-edged cotta 
raised the hunting cry, and made confusion worse confounded 
by hot pursuit. Sober Sebastian the Sacristan skipped sur- 
prisingly after his vanishing rent-payer, his loose white 
sleeves flapping like wings in the wind. But he tripped 
over his cassock and fell into a prickly cactus, and what 
he said was not a response to Dominus vobiscum. 

Pablo and Posa, unhampered by cassocks, kept close to 
their porcine pal, who, let us always hope, was only led 
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astray by force majeur. The maddened drove upset the 
lucky tub and the Rouge et Noir tables and the sweetmeats 
spread for the /éte, and they rolled over and over an old 
sleeping saleswoman, whose apples and oranges streamed 
forth in an avalanche of crimson and gold. And then—O 
day of horror, agony and rage!—they headed straight for 
the brink of a dJarranco, one of those precipitous, cliff- 
bounded canyons which every mile or two cut deeply across 
the volcanic island of Tenerife. 

Every creature in Los Frailes joined in the chase, save the 
boys who started the mischief and rolled in convulsions of 
laughter till made to writhe under the parental stick. For 
Heraclio the Red Shirt ceased to appreciate the joke the 
moment he perceived that those impious pigs of his would 
perish with the rest. He itched to lay his cudgel across the 
nose of Narciso who was laughing at his loss. That amused 
anti-clerical together with the presumably Protestant Pro- 
fessor and Joan brought the unruffled young Canon’s con- 
gregation up to three. 


Joan met the Canon again next day in the hospital of 
the straggling, colour-washed townlet of Icorante, a mile 
and a half from her home in the hills and a thousand feet 
lower towards the glinting green bananas, the sapphire sea 
and its seething foam which ceaselessly hissed and sang on 
the sable sands and scarped cliffs. 

It was another day of gold and glitter, but inside the 
ward the air struck shrewd and cold for Tenerife; for it 
was in the third week of January, and the breeze was blow- 
ing from the piled snowfields of the Peak, towering almost 
immediately overhead. The cold, whitish-blue of the 
shadowed snow was matched by the whitewashed walls of 
the ward and the veil of the waiting nun. 

Sister Basilisa shivered a little, and smoothed her patients’ 
pillows with her deft touch. She was almoner, nurse and 
ward-maid too, never really off duty night or day. There 
was a shortage of funds, for the propietarios of Icorante 
were not generous to the poor and the sick. Only this morn- 
ing she had been rebuffed by Don Narciso when she besought 
him for a peseta for poor Pablo, who had been brought in 
with a broken back. 

“Serve the Bobo right for plunging after his pig!” he 
snapped. “Ask his priests to disgorge a little. They are 
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abetting those precious peons of mine with their Guild of 
Joseph the Carpenter. Their cackle of constitutionalism 
and conciliation doesn’t hoodwink me. Conciliation, ‘n- 
deed!—with Heraclio’s hired hooligans howling for 
strike!’ And he spat viciously and turned his back on her. 
She answered not a word, though she might have said that 
the Parroquio’s pay equalled thirty pounds per annum, and 
that neither priests nor politeness rule Spain to-day, but the 
peseta. But Joan voiced a similar sentiment when her appeal 
in the same cause was repelled by Narciso’s again disclaim- 
ing all obligations towards a “ priest-ridden proletariat.’ 
She murmured something. 

“I beg your pardon,”’ he queried. ‘“ What did you say?” 

“I was only recalling an English verse on that subject,” 
she said sweetly. You would not understand it.” 


It ran— 
Ridden shalt thou never be 
By prophet or by priest. 
Balaam is dead, and only he 
Would ride on such a beast. 


Joan and the Canon now entered the ward together and 
went immediately to one of the beds where lay Pablo, near 
to death, and piteous, pining Posa, the only one of the trio 
of friends uninjured in yesterday’s stampede. The little dog 
had fallen lightly on the ledge where her master, mixed up 
in the moving mob, had broken his back when Guapo had 
been swept on to the rocks below with a cascade of crazy 
beasts. 

The Bobo’s only grief in dying was his parting with Posa. 
But he did not think it would be for long. Posa had always 
accompanied him to church, to lie across his bended legs 
as he prayed at an altar-piece depicting the Dog-Saints, 
Tobias and Lazarus, the former with his “ little dog’’ which 
“leapt for joy” at his return, and the latter with his canine 
friends, more merciful than the Rich Man, doing their doggy 
best to heal the sufferer’s sores. This picture represented 
in addition the Archangel Raphael, who had guided Tobias 
home, awarding a heavenly-looking biscuit as big as a bunch 
of bananas to the good dogs of both his clients. 

The ecclesiastic did not dash the Bobo’s hopes of his pet's 
paradise, and promised to care for the poor little beast while 
in this vale of woe. Ere night came Pablo was free from 
care and pain. His features assumed an expression of know- 
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ledge and peace and power. His soul no longer saw through 
a glass, darkly. But Posa, who refused to leave the body, 
was dying of a broken heart. The Canon and Sister 
Basilisa did their best; but they were now called away to 
another deathbed, where love was not, in the sumptuously- 
upholstered house of Don Narciso. 

The rich man had come face to face with his enemy on 
the brink of the J4arranco over which the swine had swept. 
Heraclio bore down on him, muttering murder like a mad 
bull. 

“You've a pleasant smile for other men’s women, Sefior, 
and for other men’s misfortunes; a shapely arm for slim 
waists.. You get the most out of grandmothers for a starva- 
tion wage; you offer their grand-daughters the wages of 
infamy. That’s for your smile!” And with a lump of rock 
he smote Narciso in the mouth. ‘“‘ You are faint, Sefior? 
You would have starved nursing mothers to faintness. Give 
me your arm then, and follow the other swine!” 

So Don Narciso fell into the abyss, and was brought home 
all but dead. Sister Basilisa prayed long for his departing 
soul. The strike was averted. 

Icorante and the mountain villages were thrown, however, 
into another kind of ferment—a religious one. It flew from 
mouth to mouth that Pablo the Saint (no longer Pablo the 
Simpleton) was in heaven; that, with the traditional de- 
votion of animals to angelic men, Posa had expired soon after 
her master. It leaked out that Pablo (ever beloved by 
children, except by such recreants as Red Shirt’s) had left his 
tiny hoard to be expended in the purchase of milk for them. 
His good deeds now received the recognition they had lacked 
in his life-time, and arrangements were made to give him 
a record funeral. On the same day, Don Narciso was buried 
in evening dress according to the dictates of Spanish Society, 
but there was not a genuine mourner by his bier. 

The Canon’s text at Pablo's funeral oration was considered 
apt: “He hath exalted the humble, but the rich He hath 
sent empty away.” 

ALEX JOHNSTON. 
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MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
JOSEPHUS’S TESTIMONY TO CHRIST. 


HERE has lately come into our hands an excellent little 

book which is much more concise and practical than its 
rather clumsy title would suggest. It is called Heathen contact 
with Christianity during its First Century and a Half—Being 
all references to Christianity recorded in Pagan writings during 
that Period, by C. R. Haines, M.A., B.D., F.S.A. In accord- 
ance with this description we find in its pages, after a short 
but sufficient introduction, the text of nineteen pagan authorities 
who refer to our Lord, His followers, or His teaching during 
the period specified, as well as seven citations which are headed 
“Doubtful Allusions to Christianity,” and finally a section on 
the Jewish attitude towards Christ with a few apocryphal docu- 
ments. For the greater part of this collection we have nothing 
but commendation. We are not satisfied that the brief quota- 
tions selected from Seneca, in spite of their resemblance to cer- 
tain passages in the New Testament, can be appealed to as un- 
questionably inspired by a knowledge of the sacred writings. 
Again Mr. Haines himself would not in any way pretend that the 
selection he has made contains any material new to scholars. 
But it is very convenient to have the texts brought together in an 
accessible form, well printed and accompanied with an excellent 
translation. Upon one feature, however, in this useful little 
volume we venture to offer a criticism. Surely Mr. Haines is not 
quite up to date in what he says regarding the long disputed 
passage concerning Jesus Christ in the Axntiguities of the Jewish 
historian, Josephus. Upon this well-known text he remarks that 
“it cannot be genuine as it stands,” though by the omission of 
certain passages, which he prints in brackets, “it might just 
pass muster, but even then it is out of place in Josephus’ account.’ 
In support of this opinion he gives references to Schiirer’s /ewish 
People (Eng. Trans.) and Hastings’ Bible Dictionary, and seems 
to regard G. A. Miiller’s Christus bei Josephus, published in 
1895, as a last forlorn attempt to defend a now hopeless cause. 
We cannot afford space here to discuss the question with that at- 
tention to minute details which is essential to any adequate pre- 
sentment of the case, but it is well to point out, however briefly, 
that the change of opinion in recent years regarding this con- 


* Cambridge, Deighton Bell and Co. 1923. 
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troverted passage, which not only such agnostics as Réville, 
Reinach and Schiirer, but also many Catholic scholars of the 
standing of Mgr. Batiffol, P. Lagrange, Bardenhewer, etc., have 
surrendered as indefensible, is one of the most remarkable phe- 
nomena in literary criticism which the present century has 
witnessed. It appears to have been Professor Burkitt of 
Cambridge, in his book on Zhe Gospel History and its Trans. 
mission (1907), seconded by Dr. Sanday in the £xfository 
Times, who started this reaction. But Professor Burkitt wrote 
more at length on the subject in the 7heologisch Tijdschrift) 
and his arguments in favour of the authenticity of the passage 
have been accepted by Harnack, who formerly defended the 
opposite opinion, and by a number of other critics both in Eng- 
land and abroad.* We are not contending that the matter has 
been settled, or, apart from the discovery of some new and irre- 
fragable manuscript authority, ever can be settled beyond the 
possibility of doubt, but it is something to know that a number 
of scholars of the first rank and open to no suspicion of con- 
troversial bias speak strongly in favour of the text which already, 
early in the fourth century, was quoted by Eusebius as a remark- 
able Jewish testimony to the historical fact of our Lord's life 
and teaching. The passage, as many of our readers will remem- 
ber, runs as follows: 


Now about this time lived Jesus, a wise man, if indeed 
one should call him a man. For he was a doer of marvel- 
lous works, a teacher of such men as receive the truth with 
pleasure; and many of the Jews and many also of the 
Greeks did he win over to himself; this was the Christ. 
And when, on the indictment of the principal men among 
us, Pilate had sentenced him to the cross, those who loved 
him at the first ceased not to do so; for he appeared to 
them on the third day again alive, as the Divine prophets 
haa declared these and ten thousand other wonderful things 
concerning him. And even now the race of Christians, 
which takes its name from him is not extinct. 


We have quoted here the translation of Whiston, because it 
is that currently received, but, as Prof. Barnes points out, it 
notably fails to render the very non-committal attitude of the 
author of the Greek original. For example, the phrase “if 
indeed one should call him a man” would be more correctly 
translated “since it is befitting to call him a man.” Again “a 
doer of marvellous works” should rather be “a doer of strange 
works,” and so on. Prof. Barnes rightly lays stress upon the 


* Vol. XLVII (1913), pp. 135—144. 
2 See for example the article by Prof. W. Emery Barnes in the Contemporary 


Review, Vol. CV. (1914), pp. 373—378. 
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fact that the Greek text does not in any way echo the phraseology 
of the Christian formule, contrary to what we should expect 
if the passage had been interpolated by some enthusiastic be- 
liever. At the same time it must not be overlooked that even those 
who accept Prof. Burkitt's arguments in favour of the substan- 
tial genuineness of this testimony, do not all regard it as free 
from interpolation. Let us also renew our tribute to the general 
excellence of Mr. Haines’ volume and point out that even here 
he is willing to admit the possibility that some part of the con- 


troverted passage may be authentic. 
H.T. 


THE CONVERSION OF THE COUNTRYSIDE. 


BSTRUSE problems have no attraction for the peasant 

mind. The industrial worker may attend study classes and 
lectures on economic questions, but the rural labourer, after a 
day of hard physical work in the fields, is too weary to spend 
the evening at a class or debating club. The little artizan, the 
village shoemaker and the owner of the general emporium are 
in a similar lethargic condition, their interests are limited to 
the betting news in the evening paper and football or cricket 
on Saturday afternoon. An exception may be made in the case 
of the keen gardener, many of which class are wonderfully 
successful at the local village show with their fruit and veget- 
ables. But the fact remains that, in spite of Women’s Insti- 
tutes and local clubs, small country villages are intellectually 
apathetic, above all in what concerns religious beliefs and prac- 
tices. They are of the earth, earthy. It is no longer“ the thing ” 
tor the squirearchy to come in a body to Mattins at the parish 
church, and the peasant has readily inferred from his superiors’ 
example that Sunday may be blamelessly spent in lying longer 
in bed and in eating at his leisure. 

This state of affairs may have one compensation from the 
Catholic point of view; it has broken with an inveterate tradi- 
tion ot attending Protestant services. But there is no compensa- 
tion unless we can offer something better in its stead, which 
the villager will be willing to accept. As yet the Catholic Evi- 
dence Guild have had neither the personnel nor the opportunity 
of evangelizing the countryside, and a very up-hill work awaits 
them when they can begin. But their path might be smoothed 
if a simple start were made by giving lectures on the historical 
points of interest in the different neighbourhoods, and by this 
means to awaken interest in local ecclesiastical antiquities. One 
need not dig very deep in English history to come to Catholicism 
in some form. For instance, the villagers are immensely proud 
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of their church; the farmer will point out to you the remains of 
the old archway of the monastery beside his haystack, though 
he would be sorely put to it were you to ask any questions as to 
what the monks did for the village. In Sussex the greater num- 
ber of the villages have the pre-Reformation parish church or 
some portion of it, still standing—the little flint building nestling 
under the shoulder of the South Downs. In some places the 
vicar has printed a card giving a few details of the origin of the 
church and its architecture, but it is dull reading and the ordin- 
ary villager certainly knows nothing of its contents. Here, we 
conceive, lies the opportunity for the Catholic historical lec- 
turer. Let us say that the church was built in the twelfth cen- 
tury; let him describe the daily life of the village at that time, 
the style of houses, the street, the shops. Then the life of the 
inhabitants, the father and son tilling the fields, or working in 
the carpenter’s or shoemaker’s shop; the wife caring for her 
household, the daughters working on the farm, in the dairy and 
with the cows, or helping their mother to weave the strong home- 
spun cloth for the men’s suits and the women’s skirts and bodices. 
Then there was the school held by the monks or nuns. From this 
the transition is easy to a description of life in the cloister, as 
sketched so admirably by Cardinal Gasquet and others, to the 
spirit of the religious state, and to its material embodiment in 
some great monastery or convent. An account of Office and 
Mass naturally follows and the place taken by the Church in the 
life of the village. The description of the Mass should be spec- 
tacular, so as to enable the listeners to visualize as clearly as 
possible the traditional worship of their Catholic ancestors made 
criminal by Act of Parliament in the sixteenth century, but never 
ceasing in the land till religious liberty was regained, and now 
carried out in thousands of churches from Westminster Cathe- 
dral down to the smallest village chapel. 

The lecture would gain enormously in driving force if lan- 
tern slides could be obtained giving views of the local pre- 
reformation churches, the interior of a church with the priest at 
the altar, a typical monastery with the inmates at their various 
tasks, etc. Unless a lecturer be very enthusiastic and skilful, 
the average peasant will not be much impressed by what reaches 
only his ears. In the lantern slide and still more in the cinema 
lies a powerful weapon for the breakdown of Protestant mis- 
conceptions. It is to be hoped that the day is not far distant 
when there will be a strong Catholic cinematograph company 
in this country, for which Catholic film actors will act scenes 
illustrative of Catholic faith and practice for the use of mis- 
sioners and Catholic Evidence lecturers. 

Controversy should be rigorously excluded from the historical 
conference ; whether the speaker is competent or not as an apolo- 
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gist, his work is merely to prepare the way, to break down 
ancient prejudice and let light into closed minds. When that is 
done, a more thoroughly expository lecture dealing with Catholic 
faith can fruitfully be provided. 

This particular work is well within the competence of the 
ordinary educated person. Local histories abound, and also 
books dealing with’ the religious practices of pre-Reformation 
England. The countryside at present can be evangelized only 
by some such enterprise as the Motor-Mission, which we trust 
will soon again resume its fruitful labours. But meanwhile 
the way can be prepared for it or some similar agency in the 
manner suggested. The Established Church has, for the most 
part, lost grip of the village people, the differing forms of dis- 
sent still attract fair congregations, but a large number of people 
enter neither church nor chapel. Here is our opportunity. Could 
not some such method as has just been described, be adopted to 
break down the wall of prejudice which three centuries and 
more of Protestantism has erected? 

I, HERNAMAN. 





II. TOPICS OF THE MONTH 


In the absence of any likelihood of a fanfare 


“ »” 
— from outside, we may be permitted to signalize 
Sixty Years! the completion of our sixtieth year of existence, 


and the issue of our 721st number, by a modest 
note of self-congratulation. The mere fact of survival argues 
some principle of vitality, a requisite in which other more con- 
spicuous periodicals have, in the event, proved deficient. And 
it may be hoped, that the continued exposition of the Catholic 
mind in relation to the varying phases of human thought and ex- 
perience, thus made possible throughout many years, has not 
been without its effect upon the passing generations. Cardinal 
Newman, who was interested in its foundation, was yet dubious 
about its success, for, as he bluntly said, ‘‘ Catholics are not a 
reading set.’’ What he may have meant was, not that Catholics 
read less than non-Catholics, but that, confronted with a choice 
between secular and religious periodicals, they are apt to be 
swayed by nature rather than by grace, a reproach which, after 
all, attaches to all men. Accordingly, in a non-Catholic com- 
munity, where the secular periodicals are multitudinous, those 
that are Catholic stand a chance of being overlooked. And that 
indeed has been the experience of 7he Month during these sixty 
years, and, if it had been run for profit merely and not in the 
interests of the Faith, if it had had to pay dividends and afford 
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a livelihood to an editor and staff, it might not now be enjoying so 
long a retrospect or have the heart to face the future undis- 
mayed. But the work it aims at doing—the under-pinning of a 
crumbling civilization by its old Christian foundations—is so 
essential that it surely may claim support, as supplying a need. 
And its hopes lie in the better appreciation of that need by those 
to whom the talent of the Faith has been entrusted. The task 
before the Catholic Church in every land is the saving of civili- 
zation from the assaults of the after-Christian spirit, which is 
the more deadly and the more degraded in that, unlike the old 
Paganism, it is a conscious apostasy from the truth. All our 
forces are needed for that task, and it will be our ambition to 
form, as heretofore, a sort of rallying-point for those scattered 
fighters who believe that there is no other Name given to us 
under Heaven as a means of salvation than His who raised 
fallen nature to the divine plane, and made us coheirs of Heaven 
with Himself. In the Catholic mind, which we strive to interpret, 
lives the whole of the Christian tradition, a store-house full of 
new things and of old for the healing of the nations. 


It is the part of every honest and enlightened 


Po narod person to protest against religious persecution, 
in Benneo. whether it be of Jews in Poland, of Christians 


in Russia, of Baptists in Rumania or of Catho- 
lics in France. Hence all Christians should unite in denouncing 
that portion of the programme of the new French Premier, M. 
Herriot, which under the specious plea of “ secularism"’ fore- 
shadows oppression of the Church. The discontinuance of the 
Embassy to the Vatican, although in the circumstances it is, and 
is meant to be, of the nature of an insult, cannot rightly be called 
persecution. It is, indeed, a foolish piece of anti-clericalism, 
which can only injure the Government that undertakes it, but 
there is no law against the perpetration of folly. If the French 
people choose to tolerate rulers capable of a blunder of this sort, 
that is their own affair. Secular powers are not bound to be 
officially represented at the Holy See: the most considerable 
of them all in many ways, the United States, has not hitherto 
thought such representation necessary. But to revive the crusade 
against Christian education by proscribing Religious Orders en- 
gaged in teaching, is abominable hypocrisy and ingratitude. A 
State monopoly of education, which denies the fourfold rights 
of God, the Church, the parent and the child in the matter of 
religion, is the most monstrous tyranny. It might have been 
thought that the teachers and pupils of Catholic schools had 
stood triumphantly the supreme test of war; it might have been 
thought that the loyalty of the banished Religious who flocked 
back to France to serve in her armies and her hospitals had won 
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the respect even of the Grand Orient: it might have been thought 
that no Government, even though it had not the magnanimity to 
rescind the penal laws, would for very shame revive their opera- 
tion and exile once more such heroes and heroines. But to think 
thus would be to ignore the Hell-inspired hate of the atheistic 
Freemasons that rule anti-clerical France, and have lately been 
given a measure of power. Their hypocritical malice is nowhere 
more clearly shown than in M. Herriot’s promise to extend to 
the “ beloved populations " of the recovered provinces the bless- 
ings of anti-clerical legislation, against which M. Millerand, 
High Commissioner of the restored regions in 1919, had ex- 
plicitly guaranteed them. Whatever else the Germans did in 
the Reichsland, they respected liberty of conscience, and the 
undoubted desire of its inhabitants to return to French allegiance 
would have been profoundly modified if they even remotely 
feared anti-clerical tyranny. M. Paul Bourson, a member of 
Commissariat General of the Republic at Strassbourg, wrote 
lately as follows:! “In religious matters the Republican Govern- 
ment has respected the status guo—that is, the Concordat is 
maintained, also the denominational schools. It is abundantly 
clear that the Government is keeping the solemn promise made 
during the war by French statesmen and generals to the effect 
that the customs and beliefs of the people would be respected.’ 
If M. Herriot and his masters have their way, these frontier de- 
partments, the good will of which has hitherto been sedulously 
and wisely cultivated, will now be exposed to the irreligious 
tyranny from which their usurpation by Germany has preserved 
them in the past. We cannot think that the good sense of the 
French nation will stand that, even in the sacred name of secu- 
larism. 


Another religious consideration—that of the 

Pi nl establishment in Europe of a just, friendly and 
Brighter. permanent peace—is happily likely to fare 
better under the new French Government. 

When the Versailles treaty was being framed, we urged that a 
weighty premium should be placed on good behaviour, that it 
was worth while to forgo many of the material advantages of the 
victory in order the sooner to re-establish peace and friendship. 
But the Allied statesmen were too preoccupied with the natural 
virtue of justice to pay any heed to the divine virtue of charity. 
It would have paid them better, even materially, to have been 
generous rather than just, and to pave the way from the first for 
that necessary friendship and co-operation through which alone 
peace can be secured. Alas! most politicians still put the “ next 
war” in the forefront of their arguments. “Imperial preference” 


* See the last edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. XXX. (new), p. 114. 
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‘ , 


is advocated in view of the “ next war,”’ reduction of armaments 
is opposed on the same plea. War memorials are dedicated 
to this baneful anticipation, and a section of the press, small in 
this country but large in France, devotes itself to keeping alive 
fear and mistrust of “ Germany.’’ The British Premier is happily 
Christian and clear-sighted in this matter, and is using all the 
influence he possesses on the side of peace. And for the first 
time in recent French politics we have a Prime Minister who, 
from whatever motive, sees that Germany cannot be coerced in- 
definitely and that the sooner real peace is made with her, the 
better for French security and prosperity. A cardinal point 
of his policy, as of that of the British Government, is the full 
use of the League of Nations as a guarantee of Europe’s common 
interests, chief amongst which is peace. 


The anti-German press is trying to work up 


Pl alarm about secret German armaments. And 
Impracticable. the Allies are so far impressed that they have 


insisted on the Disarmament Commission, 
whose operations were suspended during the disastrous experi- 
ment of the Ruhr occupation, resuming them again and making 
a fresh survey of Germany’s military resources. This policy, 
however theoretically correct, seems from the nature of the case 
to be actually impracticable and likely in the attempt to produce 
much more evil than good. A nation like Germany, immense 
in territory, resources and population, cannot be kept disarmed 
against its will except by supervision so detailed as to amount 
to occupation. Many people are pointing out that no supervision 
can possibly prevent the manufacture of poisonous gases, “rays 
of death,”’ and other chemical horrors which are to be the decisive 
factors in “ the next war.” And as for training, physical drill 
is now an essential of education, and gymnastic and rifle clubs are 
excellent for maintaining health. There are a thousand ways 
in which the manhood of a nation can be made militarily efficient 
if the nation wills. ‘“‘ It must be admitted,” said 7he 7imes on 
November 30th, 1923, speaking of Napoleon’s effort in 1808, 
“ that the complete personal control of the manhood of one nation 
by another is likely again to be proved an impracticable as- 


* “* Germany is hoarding up more arms and is not to be trusted,”’ is a typically 
irresponsible utterance, ascribed, we regret to say, to an Anglican clergyman 
at a recent memorial service at Shorncliffe. 

? lf, instead of trying to “‘ eat the Pope,”’ a process which, it is well-known, 
is fatal to him that attempts it, M. Herriot would reflect that Pius XI. in his 
first Genoa letter (May, 1922) pointed out the better way, he would prove 
himself a real statesman. “International animosities,” wrote the Pope, “ the 
melancholy legacy of the war, work to the detriment even of the victors, since 
they prepare for all a future fraught with fear. It should not be forgotten 
that the best guarantee of security is not a hedge of bayonets but mutual trust 
and friendship.” 
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piration.”” If that were candidly recognized, much trouble would 
be saved. 


; If the world is to continue to be ruled.by force, 
One-sided wielded for the sake of sectional interests, then 
Disarmament org : : . 
Unjust. it is not only impracticable but also unjust to 
try to restrict a nation like Germany to an army 
of 100,000 men. “To my mind,” wrote Mr. Lloyd-George, 
in his Memorandum for the guidance of the Peace Conference, 
“it is idle to endeavour to impose a permanent limitation of 
armaments upon Germany unless we are prepared similarly to 
impose a limitation upon ourselves.”’ And that, indeed, was the 
plea on which the restrictions were originally enforced.1 There 
is little sign to-day of any such limitation amongst the Allies. 
Instead Germany sees herself surrounded by unfriendly States, 
all with armies far greater than peace strength and all financed 
by France. What wonder that her disposition should be to evade 
by every possible means the military restrictions imposed on her? 
Once again let us remember that few in Germany regard the 
Versailles Treaty as just or consider its obligations as morally 
binding. We cannot blame those unbelievers, for no one now 
imagines that the war, in its later stages at least, was inspired 
by disinterested love of justice on the part of any of the Allies. 
Sir Ian Hamilton, whose hatred of war is as genuine as is his 
fame as a soldier, spoke the mind of many on the occasion of the 
unveiling of a war memorial at Crewe late last month, when he 
expressed a doubt whether we should have entered the war at all 
if we had foreseen the whole issue,—the destruction of human 
life and treasure on an unparalleled scale in order to end militar- 
ism once and for ever, yet militarism in one form or another is as 
potent a force as ever in the counsels of the world. Why, instead 
of planning and fearing war and thus making it certain, why not 
proclaim again, as President Wilson did when he came into the 
fight, that we have no quarrel with the German people? Ger- 
many, to its own immense profit, has been free from the burden 
of armaments for five or six years. She would not want to 
assume it again, were it not for the military camps around her. 
As it is, the German Government and a large proportion of its 
citizens are pacifist. According to Zhe Times correspondent 
(June 17th), what secret arming there is is meant by the Nation- 
alist for use against the Republican, and receives its best stimu- 
lus from the Allies’ parade of force. 


* “In order to render possible the initiation of a general limitation of the 
armaments of all nations, Germany undertakes " . etc. Peace Treaty, 
Part V. 
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Sir Ian Hamilton warned his hearers that a 


fia generation is growing up who knew nothing 
Seen of the war save its licence and excitement, and 


that unless the public mind is systematically 
taught the evil and futility of the doctrine of force there will be 
no adequate reaction to the prospect of another war. Hence the 
responsibility of those who have the training of the young and of 
those who have the guidance of public opinion. We welcome 
the outspoken declaration of Mr. Winston Churchill in the 
Weekly Despatch of June 15th, who writes that a complete and 
whole-hearted reconciliation between France and Germany is 
necessary for the survival of civilization. His words respond 
to the conviction of every honest mind that sets aside passion 
and prejudice. He writes (italics ours): 


Unless this deadly antagonism can in some way or 
another be laid to rest or merged in a larger, wider, and 
nobler consciousness, a future generation will assuredly see 
Europe laid in dust and ashes, as it has been in this same 
quarrel more than once before. 

What is the policy of Britain in the face of these vast 
and appalling potentialities? 

There can surely be only one policy which is even con- 
ceivable—éo use her whole influence and resources consist- 
ently over a long period of years to weave France and 
Germany so closely together economically, socially, and 
morally as to prevent the occasion of quarrels and make 
their causes die in a realization of mutual prosperity and 
interdependence. The supreme interest of Britain is in 
the assuagement of the great feud, and she has no other 
interest, commercial, financial, national, or Imperial that 
is comparable or contrary to it. 


Here at last is the utterance of a statesman, who has vision 
as well as a sense of reality. Ill-service to the cause of peace 
is done by those who, with narrow Phariseeism, persist in vilifying 
the German people because of the alleged selfish extravagance of 
Germans abroad, and by those who, in season and out of season, 
pursue national interests to the exclusion of the higher interests 
of humanity. 


: In proclaiming the “ Holy Year of Jubilee,” 
Charity 1925, on Ascension Day, the Pope once more 

more needed than es ie f 
Justice. announces that his “intention’’—the object for 
which he wishes the faithful to pray—is Peace, 
“not so much the Peace written in Treaties as that impressed 
on souls, that which must be restored amongst the peoples.” 
Elsewhere in his Bull he insists that, ‘“ never can this habit of 
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brotherly love amongst the peoples be restored, never can there 
be lasting peace, unless charity—too long extinguished, indeed 
entirely forgotten, as a result of the last war—be once more 
taken to heart by the peoples and welcomed as an inspiration 
by Governments."’ There is a common feeling that justice alone 
need be cultivated by individuals and by nations, that charity is 
something supererogatory, to be neglected at will and without 
blame, a counsel, not a command. But Christ put charity in the 
forefront of the law, as obligatory on all singly and collectively. 
We do not begin to practise Christianity unless we love the 
brethren. We cannot claim any exemption from this rule, since 
we are bidden to love even our enemies. Yet Catholics, no less 
than others, have frequently fallen below this Christian level in 
their attitude towards other nations, using the plea of patriotism 
to cloak their selfishness. It is, therefore, high time that the 
organization to which the Reading Peace Conference of last 
October gave birth, the “ Catholic Council for International Re- 
lations,” should vigorously prosecute the task committed to it 
by the Hierarchy, and by means of Conferences, lectures and 
appropriate literature put the Catholic ideal prominently before 
the world, and try to get the public mind out of its old traditional 
ruts into a saner way of regarding international dealings. The 
good repute of Pacifism, which is simply Christianity applied 
to the intercourse of peoples, like that of Temperance, has been 
grievously injured by the action of cranks and extremists. Many 
people use “ pacifist” as a term of reproach. It will be part 
of the work of the new Council through its various sections to 
restore its good name to that virtue which aims at destroying 
race prejudice, commercial greed, national aggrandizement, 
militarism and imperialism, and substituting for these unlovely 
tendencies, the sense of common humanity and the practice of 
brotherly love. 


The multiplication of international congresses, 
which is happily a marked feature of these 
latter days, cannot fail to revive the feeling 
of human solidarity, which the world has well 
nigh lost in spite of the growth of facilities for travel. For the 
fourth year in succession, the Peace movement associated with 
the name of M. Marc Sangnier is to hold an international con- 
gress, and the place chosen this year is London. This “ Congrés 
démocratique international pour la Paix” has previously as- 
sembled in Paris, Vienna and German Fribourg, and has been 
wonderfully successful in uniting representatives of the lately 
belligerent nations in friendly discussion. It is not specifically 
Catholic in composition, wherein lies its danger; for without 
the guide of Catholic principle there is little security against 


An International 
Peace Congress 
in London. 
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the extremist; but its detailed programme envisaging the politi- 
cal, economic and moral problems of international collaboration 
seems to us both exhaustive and unexceptionable. The dates of 
its sessions are September 16th—z2oth, which latter date coin- 
cides with the annual “ No More War” demonstrations in Eng- 
land. These represent the revolt of the common people, the 
“ cannon-fodder ” of the militaristic ideal, against the conception 
of war as an instrument of policy, and in so far as they serve to 
keep statesmen aware of the popular demand for the substitution 
of arbitration for force, they serve a useful purpose and help 
to counteract the incessant war-mongering of the sensational 
press. 


We cannot help regretting, and our regret is 
Race widely shared in America itself, that the 
Discrimination. United States, in legislating to control the flow 
of immigration into its territory, has put an 
unnecessary affront upon Japan by ranking that people indis- 
criminately with Asiatics. It would have been so easy, in recog- 
nition of Japan’s status amongst the nations, to continue the old 
arrangement, whereby Japan itself prohibited coolies from enter- 
ing America and thus respected the labour-market there. Japan 
is one of the four or five first-class Powers in the world, and has 
a distinct claim to exceptional treatment. The action of Con- 
gress is a typical example of that narrow nationalism that shuts 
its eyes to the wider interests of humanity. The result may well 
be that Japan will, by one means or another, take the headship 
of the endless millions of China, and proceed to exclude Ameri- 
cans from that continent. By such short-sighted conduct as 
that of Congress the future peace of the world is unnecessarily 
jeopardized and the advantages of the Washington agreement 
weakened. France, it may be noted, is wholly devoid of race- 
exclusiveness, and has no objection to Japanese colonists in her 
far Eastern possessions. The policy of keeping Australia empty 
may have to be reconsidered, if the Japanese increase and mul- 
tiply in Cambodia and Siam. 

There is, no doubt, at present a hierarchy of races corres- 
ponding to colour, the white Caucasian coming first. But it 
may be doubted whether it is nature or nurture that is responsible 
for the gradation. Given the influence of Christianity and 
freedom from irrational idolatry, there seems no reason why 
Chinese and Japanese should not become as highly and as truly 
civilized as the best of Westerns. Now that Caucasian millions 
have come into touch with the teeming East on the other side 
of the world, the Pacific being a link rather than a barrier, 
Caucasians would do well to abate something of their arro- 
gance. The conversion of China and Japan is not wholly un- 
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likely. On May 14th the first Council of the Catholic Church in 
China was opened under the presidency of the Papal legate, 
seventy mission districts being represented by their Vicars- or 
Prefects-Apostolic. As showing the growth of an indigenous 
clergy, more than half the priests present are said to have been 
Chinese. And in Japan the blood of the martyrs is bearing 
much fruit. A Christian Oriental may well be more really civi- 
lized than a de-Christianized Caucasian. 


tines” ent Whitaker is an invaluable desk-book and 
must be daily handled by thousands of Catho- 
the . . 
Holy See. lics. It may not be amiss then to call the 
editor’s attention to the exceedingly inadequate 
account of the Holy See, given under the heading of ‘“ The 
Papacy’ (p. 814: current edition), where we are told that the 
Pope is the “ Sovereign Pontiff of the Western Church.” No 
doubt the writer has confounded the Pope’s universal supremacy 
with his office as Patriarch of the West, but the mistake is a 
serious one and should be corrected. However, the chief fault 
of the notice lies in its omissions. The extra-national status of 
the Papacy is not mentioned. Moreover the Holy See has surely 
bulked large in the eyes of the world during and since the war, 
and from their various standpoints it would be of interest for 
all creeds to know the fact and the effect of its interventions in 
world politics. Again, very many States, Catholic and non- 
Catholic, have accredited envoys to the Holy See: there might 
be mention of this fact also, if not a list of them. The short 
paragraph which gives the meagre and not wholly correct in- 
formation complained of could thus be much extended, to the 
increase of the already great utility of this standard book of 
reference. 


Signor Mussolini, the saviour and regenerator 


— of Italy, is reaping what he has sown. The 
Machiavelli. elections in April were supposed to regularize 


his position and to change his status from that 
of a despot to that of a constitutional ruler. But in spite of an 
electoral law which gave him automatically two-thirds of the 
seats in Parliament, his followers interfered with the freedom 
of elections in other constituencies. Many Fascist outrages 
against men of other parties and even the clergy were reported, 
and the Vatican had to utter a grave protest. And now law- 
lessness has gone so far that Signor Matteotti, leader of the 
moderate Socialists, has been assassinated by Fascist extremists 
to the horror of Rome, Italy and the world. This event is so 
calculated to injure and discredit the whole Fascist movement 
that it is clear, first that Signor Mussolini had nothing to do with 
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it, and secondly that he cannot control his followers. By word 
and act he has so often set himself above the law that Fascismo 
has become a law unto itself. It holds opponents down by a 
system of open terrorism, culminating occasionally, as now, in 
crime. And “il Duce” has so often declared Might to be 
Right, so often set aside common liberties, so often condoned if 
not instigated violence, so often acted as if the end justified the 
means, that these wrong principles have impregnated the whole 
movement. We do not ignore the immense good Signor Musso- 
lini has done to Italy. He undoubtedly saved her from a species 
of Bolshevism, he restored respect for the right of private pro- 
perty, he reorganized and improved public finances, he cut down 
the bureaucracy which is the bane of popular government, he 
reformed electoral methods, although so as to replace free 
election by stability, he purified the administration of justice, 
he inaugurated many useful public works, he recast the educa- 
tional system and made religious teaching compulsory, and he 
abolished anti-clericalism as a governmental policy. Thanks 
to him and his wonderful energy, Italy is rapidly recovering 
from the war. 

Yet the man himself has not won general esteem. The demo- 
cracies of Europe, which he despises and scoffs at, repay him 
in his own coin. And amongst the thoughtful his declared prin- 
ciples meet with growing distrust. The Corfu incident show 
him to be a bad European, ready to set immediate national in- 
terests above those of the family of peoples. He has openly 
stated that he has no belief in the League of Nations, in which 
most statesmen rest their hopes of saving civilization. But worst 
of all, he has explicitly claimed to be a disciple of that evil 
genius of Europe, Machiavelli, whose principles are a nega- 
tion of the moral law, the solvent of rational human liberty, and 
the root of militarism. It may be that that barefaced profession 
of principle, set forth in English Life, will turn more to the 
discredit of this great man than even the ill-disciplined violence 
of his followers. 


— ee It is satisfactory to know, on the testimony of 
the Mr. Maurice Child who was present, that the 
Congress of 1908, Clerical members of the Anglo-Catholic pil- 
grimage did not attempt to wear sacerdotal 

vestments on the occasion of their various visits to the Holy 
Places, as a Zadblet correspondent lately asserted. It would 
have been quite natural, although utterly illegal, if they had, for 
their great desire is to emphasize the fact that certain schis- 
matic Greeks have recognized their claims to valid Orders. We 
must wait till the Z7ad/e¢ correspondent answers Mr. Child to 
learn how he got the contrary impression. Meanwhile we may 
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point out a mistake into which Mr. Child himself has fallen when 
endeavouring to make the Anglican position clear. He speaks 
of the procession of the Host at the Eucharistic Congress of 
1908 having been prohibited. That is a common mistake into 
which not a few papers of the time fell. But a reference to the 
correspondence between the Archbishop of Westminster and the 
Government, printed in the Conference Book (Sands), shows 
that the latter never asserted the illegality of a Procession of the 
Blessed Sacrament nor forbade its being held. They merely 
requested the Archbishop not to run the risk of a public out- 
rage and he, in deference to the publicly expressed wish of the 
Government, decided to hold the procession without the Blessed 
Sacrament, and therefore without the dress prescribed by the 
liturgy. In this latter point, again, Mr. Child is mistaken. He 
says that we answered Protestant accusations of bad faith by 
saying court dress was worn, not ecclesiastical. As a matter 
of fact, there is no such distinction in the case of ecclesiastics ; 
the ecclesiastical dress of their rank is their court dress. Whether 
the Protestant gutter-press made any such charge, we have no 
means of knowing: if they did, it is not likely that they were 
answered at all: certainly, not with a distinction which does 
not exist. 


If cruelty to animals is defined as the inflic- 
The Rodeo tion of unnecessary pain on them, the Rodeo 
at . 

Wembley. contests at Wembley can hardly be acquitted 

of cruelty. What is necessary and, therefore, 

justifiable, on the prairie, when semi-savage cattle have to be 
rounded up for branding or killing, is not justifiable when done 
merely as an entertainment. The human race is gradually be- 
coming humane. To read the record of the R.S.P.C.A.—A 
Century of Work for Animais—recently published, is to be 
harrowed with pain and flooded with shame at the thought of 
the barbarities openly and constantly perpetrated in this coun- 
try, less than a hundred years ago, against the irrational creation. 
There is too much cruelty still, and the Society will not be 
superfluous for many a day. We, in common with civilized 
Spain, abominate the torture of horses still tolerated at bull- 
fights in that fair country, but let us remember the bull-baiting 
and kindred “ sports,”’ practised not so long ago in our own. 
All “blood” sports, whereof the pleasure consists in the violent 
and painful death of some animal, are the same in kind, though 
they differ much in degree of cruelty. We should aim at ex- 
tending the range of humaneness rather than at bringing bar- 
barities from the fringes of civilization into our midst. 
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Our advocacy last month of the co-operation of 
consumers, in order to cheapen the cost of liv- 
ing and avoid the danger of the unfair price, 
must not be taken to-indicate hostility to the 
retailer as such, or approval of all the policies and metheds of 
actually existing Co-operative Societies. The middleman is 
often necessary and generally performs the useful function of 
adjusting supply to demand, for his own profit, of course, but 
at his own risk. As Mr. Henry Clay says in his lucid book on 
Economics, ‘‘ The middleman stands between producer and con- 
sumer, but not to obstruct; if his profits are a toll, it is a toll 
levied, not at a toll-bar on an otherwise open road, but a toll 
for the use of a very necessary bridge.”’"1 The fact that prices 
are raised because of unnecessary middlemen may be balanced 
by the fact that they are lowered by the competition of middle- 
men at the same stage. On the other hand, since the first object 
of Co-operative Societies is to eliminate the excess cost due 
to middlemen’s profits, it is regrettable that they too should turn 
into capitalist concerns, attracting members by dividends rather 
than by low prices, accumulating huge reserve funds out of 
profits—funds on which they do not pay income-tax !—and com- 
plaining, as the President did at the annual June meeting, just 
like any capitalist trust, of private competition. All is not well 
with the co-operative movement, if these departures from its 
ideal are to be reckoned permanent and universal. As it is 
mainly a working-class movement, one must expect that many 
of the principles of the Labour Party are accepted by co- 
operators, but they seem in their policy to be tending towards 
the other extreme. The figures for 1924 show a great advance 
on those for 1920, quoted in our last issue. Membership is now 
reckoned at over 4,500,000. The amount of the wholesale and 
retail distributive trade was £262,220,810, the numbers of em- 
ployees 183,195, reserve funds £10,912,636, and net surplus 
£15,199,008. The movement as it grows needs wiser guidance 
than it has at present, if it is to attain its original ideal. 


Wrong Tendencies 
in the Co-operative 
Movement. 


Mr. H. G. Wells might be, if not more toler- 

‘The Ignesance ant, at least more tolerable if he would only 
of . . : ‘ . 

Mr. Wells. study his brief before speaking to it. His 
Outline of History showed how much this 

teacher of the nations has to learn, and how especially abys- 
mal his ignorance is when it touches on subjects like specu- 
lative theology, which require some knowledge of metaphysics. 
Yet he is almost as unacquainted with the practical subject of 
Christian morality, which is mainly a series of logical deductions 
from the Ten Commandments. He cannot understand why 


* Economics, Ch. iii. §2, “*The Functions of the Middleman.” 
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public money should not be spent on teaching practices which 
a great many of the public consider to be hideously immoral. He 
even questions, in an article quaintly called the “ Serfdom of 
Ignorance,” 1 whether the Catholic Church really does condemn 
these practices, although all her moral treatises are plain and 
emphatic in denouncing them. He thinks it is the “ back-street 
priest’ and not “the eternal Church” that resents instruction 
provided by public funds on methods of birth-control. He 
is, of course, woefully misinformed and he has only to go to 
the nearest main-street presbytery to find out his ignorance. The 
Catholic position is both plain and reasonable. Let the people 
who want to know how to commit evil pay for the knowledge 
out of their own pockets and not ask their decent neighbours, 
whether Catholic or non-Catholic, to subsidize them. It is a 
simple point yet it seems to be too subtle for Mr. Wells, who per- 
haps has never heard of ignoratio elenchi. 


a We have been favoured with a copy of the 
Ed — deed whereby, in exercise of powers granted by 
ucation in - te . - 
Sesfend. the Charter of the National University of Ire- 
land, the Catholic Hierarchy founded a Pro- 
fessorship of Catholic Theology for University College, Dublin. 
No provision has yet been made for the other constituent Colleges 
in Galway and Cork. And no provision has been made anywhere 
for Chairs in Apologetics, Medical Ethics, Sociology, etc., etc., 
subjects of paramount importance in Catholic University Educa- 
tion, and needed more than ever in our day. A Catholic doctor, 
for instance, is constantly confronted with moral problems in 
his practice, which mere Catechism knowledge will not help him 
to solve. And long before there is question of practice in any 
profession, the very studies incidental to it are apt to provoke 
bewilderment and doubt, unless there is a thorough and practical 
grasp of Catholic faith and morals. Irishmen who have grown 
rich out of Ireland have in this matter of University endowment 
a splendid opportunity of benefitting their country for all time. 
If Mr. Henry Ford—the name inevitably suggests itself, for he 
has a large establishment in Cork—would, instead of, or in addi- 
tion to, “ putting another spring into the back seat,’’ found a 
Chair of Catholic Apologetics in the University of his native 
town, he would do more for humanity than would even the in- 
vention of a cheaper and better car. 


. ‘ A review in the present issue mentions that the 
— _— Pioneer Total Abstinence League celebrated its 
“Pioneers.” Silver Jubilee in Dublin on Whit-Sunday last. 

Some 12,000 or 15,000 people, representing a 
quarter of a million total abstainers, marched through the city 


* Westminster Gazette, June 6th. 
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and were addressed by leaders of the movement, who emphasized 
Ireland’s need of a drastic measure of Temperance Reform. 
No one denies that the facilities for drink, and therefore the 
temptations to indulgence, throughout Ireland are scandalously 
in excess of the reasonable requirements of the population. But 
the difficulty is that the Government depends largely on the 
revenue derived from the Trade, which subscribed largely to 
its first internal loan, and, although a decrease in drink expendi- 
ture would ultimately result in greater material prosperity, still 
money in hand is more useful than money in prospect. How- 
ever, when we consider that the Pioneers are only one of many 
Temperance organizations in Ireland, where the ravages of drink 
have aroused mighty efforts to counteract them, the solution of 
the problem may not ultimately need much legislation. Solvetur 
abstinendo. Already about one-eighth of the population do not 
take strong drink. The influence on public opinion of this prac- 
tical propaganda must needs be very great, and public opinion 
rightly directed is the best basis for Temperance. 
THE EDITOR. 





Ill. NOTES ON THE PRESS 


[A summary survey of current periodicals with a view to recording 
useful articles which 1) expound Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) expose 
heresy and bigotry, and 3) are of general Catholic interest.] 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 
Christ of History, The [Rev. H. E. Calnan in Catholic World, June, 1924, 
P- 374). 
Miracles, Objection of “ Unknown Forces” refuted [R. Van der Elst in 
Revue Apologétiqgue, June 15, 1921, p. 369). 


CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 


** Anglo-Catholic ” Delusions, Harm wrought by [Fr. Rope in Catholic 
Gazette, June, 1924, p. 159]. 

Haeckel, Ernst [Rev. J. M. Gillis, C.P., in Catholic World, June, 1924, 
p. 381.) 

Protestantism in Yugoslavia [E. Christitch in America, May 31, 1924, 
. 152). 

** World-Conference’’ contrasted with Vatican Council [Fr. Woodlock, 
S.J., in Zadlet, June 21, 1924, p. 840]. 


POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 

Alsace-Lorraine, Language Campaigns in [T. Corcoran in Studies, June, 
1924, p. 201]. 

Brazil, Religion in [H. Rubillon in Zéudes, June 20, 1924, p. 739). 

Holy Places, Christian Disputes at [ 7ad/et, June 14, 1924, pp. 800, 818). 

Mass-Canon not “ frequently revised” [H. Lucas, S.J., in Ten Spring 
issue, p. 18). 

— Who were the (Dr. Arendzen in Catholic Gazette, June, 1924, 
P- 149. 

Spiritualism in France: New developments [C. Jubaru in Etudes, June 5, 
1924, p. 536]. 
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REVIEWS 


1—NEO-SCHOLASTICISM IN LITTLE! 


HE term Neo-Scholasticism has always puzzled us. Ana- 

logous terms like Neo-Platonism and Neo-Kantism are 
justified inasmuch as they represent a confessedly new depar- 
ture. But the modern Scholastic movement, as we understand 
it, claims nothing of the kind. On the contrary, it professes 
to be a return to ancient ways. It loves to call itself, as Dr. 
Baschab reminds us, the philosophia perennis. It is, as it were, 
the trunk-line of European philosophy, the one medium of direct 
and continuous communication between our modern world and 
the schools of ancient Greece. Dr. Baschab, for example, in 
the present volume, aims at giving “a complete and systematic 
exposition of the whole subject-matter [of philosophy] based upon 
the sound principles of Aristotle and Thomas Aquinas and 
brought into contact with the facts of modern science.” It 
will be seen, therefore, that the philosophy which the author 
presents is the old scholasticism of seven hundred years ago. 
All that is new is derived from the special sciences. Inother 
words, the Neo-Scholatics, like all the rest of us, are trying to 
digest new knowledge into a pre-formed system. Neo-Scho- 
lasticism is not, in any sense, a new philosophy; that is why we 
regard the term as a complete misnomer. So far as we know, 
it has not been applied to theology; and we imagine that most 
scholastic theologians would regard its introduction as wholly 
unnecessary. We contend that it is equally unnecessary as a 
description of scholastic philosophy. 

Dr. Baschab exhibits in a high degree the qualities of a good 
popularizer. He is brief and clear in style, orderly in method, 
and he has, in superabundant measure, the enthusiasm of his 
subject. In this last respect, indeed, he is occasionally somewhat 
excessive. It is surely not accurate to say that, at the present 
moment, the Scholastic philosophy “looms big and strong as 
the one philosophy which, in the opinion of the deepest and 
best-equipped minds of our time, is able to absorb and assimi- 
late whatever new facts have been discovered and whatever new 
methods have been invented.” Definite progress has certainly 
been made in spreading a knowledge of medizval thought, and 
a few critics of exceptional discernment are paying very close 
attention to the Scholastic movement in these countries, and in 


'4 Manual of Neo-Scholastic Philosophy. By Charles R. Baschab, 
Ph.D. London and St. Louis: Herder Book Co. Pp.v. 451. Price, 10s. 
net. 1923. 
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Europe. But anything like the consensus of interest and ap- 
proval which Dr. Baschab describes, we have not perceived. 

The same tendency to facile exaggeration and to make the 
wish the father to the thought appears in many parts of the 
work. Perhaps the difficulty of combining condensation with 
cogency explains it. Thus, we learn that “the famous ‘tres 


vie’ of the Summa of St. Thomas Aquinas . . . . have been 
used and their peremptory logical value acknowledged by prac- 
tically every theistic and Christian philosopher.” There is a 


large consensus in favour of the Thomistic proofs (which are 
five, not three, in number), but by no means the unanimous back- 
ing for each of them singly which the author here claims. Again, 
an intelligent reader is apt to be irritated by having the value 
of proofs assessed for him in advance. If a conclusion is “ per- 
emptory” or “compelling” or “inevitable,” the author should 
leave it to his reader’s judgment to discern the fact. 

Many readers, we are afraid, will find themselves in grave 
disagreement with Dr. Baschab in this matter of the assess- 
ment of proofs. Dr. Baschab admits only metaphysical ar- 
guments for the Divine existence, as absolutely cogent. No 
certain argument can be drawn from physical science (p. 407) 
or from history, or even from ethics (p. 398). We are aware 
that some Scholastic writers do speak more or less in this way— 
thougl. we protest that it is not Scholastic doctrine; but we 
have never met a writer hitherto who rejects in a lump all the 
moral proofs as inconclusive. Dr. Baschab actually puts the 
argument from duty on the same level as the admittedly falla- 
cious ontological argument of St. Anselm. In passing, we note 
that Dr. Baschab mis-states the moral proof (p. 400). “It 
is often proposed in this manner: The obligation of the moral 
order is absolute and its sanction is perfect. But there can 
be no absolute obligation nor perfect sanction, unless they come 
from God. Consequently, God exists."" This is a mere travesty. 
No one ever alleged the fact of a perfect sanction as a proof 
of God’s existence, for the simple reason that, w#/ess God exists, 
we have no reason to suppose a perfect sanction. The argu- 
ment proceeds from the absoluteness of moral obligations and 
from that alone; and we contend that it is an argument of 
scientific and logical value, capable of producing certitude. It 
is amazing that Dr. Baschab should have so misunderstood it. 
Of such arguments it may be true that zon omnes capiunt verbum 
istud ; but is not this true also of the metaphysical proofs? Dr. 
Baschab appears to consider that every metaphysical principle 
is either demonstrably true or demonstrably false. We dissent 
entirely from that view, and we hold that the age-long dis- 
putes among the great scholastic doctors themselves on questions 
of pure ontology, show that our dissent is justified. 
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On the question of the relation of reason and faith, the author 
writes as follows: “ Faith depends upon reason . . . .; faith 
can never leave reason behind. The reason is obvious: Faith 
is jormally an act of the will, but as the will is in itself blind, 
reason must guide its every step.” The italics are ours and 
they indicate statements to which we are certain no Catholic 
theologian would subscribe. Faith is formally an act of the 
intellect, it cannot contradict reason, but it can leave it behind, 
i.e., transcend it. It does not require the guidance of reason 
at every step. 

We have dwelt in this review on disputable points in Dr. 
Baschab’s book. The importance of the subjects in question de- 
termined us very reluctantly to this course. There is much, 
however, particularly in the sections on Natural Philosophy and 
on Psychology, to which we can give sincere and unqualified 
praise. The clearness of style and method and the thoroughness 
of the exposition are remarkable. It is a work which anyone 
interested in philosophic problems will read with profit. 


2—AN ENCYCLOPADIA OF CANON LAW? 


O the ordinary Catholic the word Canon Law probably sug- 

gests the idea of a highly technical study which concerns 
only a limited circle of specialists and has few points of interest 
for the general reader. Those, however, who are better in- 
formed will know that there is hardly any matter affecting the 
external life of the Church at large which cannot be, and is not 
in fact, brought within the province of that science. Quite 
naturally and without any undue straining of terms, the Canon 
Law may be understood to include a large proportion of the 
questions usually dealt with in text-books of moral theology. 
It is specially concerned with the administration of the Sacra- 
ments and consequently with their essential character, history 
and ritual. The whole field of the outward observances of reli- 
gious and monastic life equally falls within the competence of the 
Canon lawyer, while the worship of God, particularly that which 
is public and conducted in the name of the Church, together with 
festivals, holy times and seasons, and the material buildings con- 
secrated to God, including their furniture and sacred vessels, 
are not less directly controlled by the enactments and presump- 
tions of this august science. Naturally those matters which are 
more unmistakably legal in their nature, having to do with the 
orders of the ecclesiastical hierarchy, their functions and juris- 


' Dictionnaire du Droit Canonigue Edited by A. Villien and E. 
Magnin. Fascicule I. Letouzey et Ané. Paris. 1924. 
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diction, the Church's tribunals and the crimes and punishments 
therewith associated, are too obviously involved to call for special 
enumeration. It follows, then, that an Encyclopedia, professing 
to deal in their alphabetical order with all the questions which 
belong to the competence of the Canonist is by no means a book 
useful to the Fachgenossen alone. An inspection of the contents 
of the first instalment of the Dictionnaire du Droit Canonigue, 
now before us, would of itself be sufficient to dissipate any such 
idea. Apart from the directly legal articles, we find many mis- 
cellaneous topics, as widely removed from each other as Abbeys, 
Abbots, Absolution, Abstinence-days, Acts of the Holy See, 
Adoption, Adultery, etc., dealt with in this section of 256 
columns, which only carries us down to Affaires Ecclesiastiques 
Extraordinaires (Congrégation des). The competence of the 
two editors, Messrs. Villien and Magnin, both of them Professors 
of Canon Law at the Institut Catholique of Paris, cannot be 
doubted, and they are assisted by numerous other specialists. 
We can only express our hearty good wishes for the success of 
the new enterprise which has been undertaken by the same firm 
of publishers, MM. Letouzey et Ané who are already responsible 
for the Dictionnaire de Théologie, the Dictionnaire d’ Archéolo- 
gie, etc., and the Dictionnaire de la Bible. Our one serious 
criticism would turn upon the absence of any indication of the 
magnitude of the work contemplated and the rate of issue. From 
such an instalment as that before us we cannot tell whether the 
whole will form five volumes or fifteen, and whether it will be 
completed in three years or in thirty. From the point of view 
of the intending subscriber, this vagueness is certainly a draw- 
back. 


3—CATHOLICISM, PROTESTANTISM AND 
CHRISTIANITY? 


HIS book is an attempt “to penetrate to the fundamental 
differences in thought which underlie the theological con- 
troversies and ecclesiastical divisions of the modern Church.” 
Such is the publisher’s description of its aim, and the only 
amendment we would suggest is that “differences in psycho- 
logy» would be an apter phrase and more truly represent the 
author’s main preoccupation than “ differences in thought.’’ For 
Canon Quick is a convinced, and an exceedingly able, exponent 
of the New Psychology. For him, it would seem, conviction is 
a function of desire, and intellectual formulations of belief only 
a superficial outcrop from the hidden depths of personality. The 
' Catholic and Protestant Elements in Christianity. By Oliver Chase 


Quick, M.A., Canon of Carlisle. London: Longmans. Pp. ix. 118. Price, 
6s. net. 
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writer nowhere states such a view, and we may be wrong in sup- 
posing him to hold it, but this is the impression we get from a 
careful perusal of the whole work. A Catholic reviewer cannot 
deal comfortably with a book of this kind until he knows clearly 
what sort of conception of theological truth,—Catholic, tradi- 
tional Protestant, or Modernistic—his author is contending for. 
We regret that Canon Quick leaves his readers without any clear 
guidance on this point. As the volume is a summary of lectures 
delivered last year to Anglican clergy (presumably of many 
“schools”), the ambiguity is perhaps explainable. 

We have mentioned the author’s psychological bias. He 
psychologizes everything, very skilfully, we admit, but with a 
somewhat dangerous facility. In the teeth of contemporary 
fashion, a Catholic is bound to maintain that the real question 
must be, What has God revealed and instituted, and not, What 
does my mentality permit me to accept? We refuse altogether 
the suggestion of psychological determinism. Granted, for ar- 
gument’s sake, that there is a repugnance to Catholic Christianity 
in certain types of mind—a repugnance not rooted in human 
nature, but due to heredity and historical influences—may there 
not be both the power and the duty to resist such repugnance and 
to overcome “mentality?” Can it be true that, in this one matter 
alone, the sum of virtue is to follow inclination? In the range 
of Christian asceticism, is there no such thing as spiritual or 
interior mortification? And may not the determination of theo- 
logical truth be a very legitimate occasion for such an exercise? 
Our Saviour’s words,—“ He that findeth his life (Psyche) shall 
lose it, and he that loseth his life for My sake shall find it "—may 
have a meaning for our psycho-theologians which they do not 
appreciate. 

Of course, the title of the book is itself a stumbling-block from 
the Catholic point of view. It suggests—and the suggestion is 
borne out by the treatment—that Catholicism and Protestantism 
are co-ordinated factors in a larger whole, namely, full and 
perfect Christianity, which surpasses and includes both. Catho- 
licism and Protestantism have each made “ characteristic con- 
tributions”; each has had in its guardianship certain essential 
“values”; each is an “ operation of the One Spirit, Who, in spite 
of our blindness, reveals and fulfils Himself in both.” It 
sounds scarcely credible, but Canon Quick actually proposes these 
ideas as a possible basis of reconciliation between the rival faiths. 
Is it necessary to point out that the Catholic Church could accept 
no such position without belying her essential character as a dog- 
matic religion, claiming unique and divinely-guaranteed posses- 
sion of revealed truth in its completeness? We may perhaps 
be reading too much into the Canon's argument. He may urge 
that in speaking of “ Catholicism,” he has not in view the Catholic 
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Church, but only the “Catholicizing” party in his own com- 
munion. If this be so, the Catholic reader will be saved much 
bewilderment and some irritation, but in that case, the title of the 
book would be more descriptive if it ran: “ Anglo-Protestant and 
Anglo-Catholic Elements in Anglicanism.” Catholicism, we 
fear, to Canon Quick, is, like everything else, an “attitude,” 
a “point of view,” an “emphasis,” a “mentality,” at most a 
“school of thought.” Surely a sad degradation of language, 
betokening a woeful misconception of the nature of faith. 


4—THE CHURCH OF SAINT WILLIBRORD' 


HIS sketch of the Church History of Holland from the 

earliest records down to the end of the most flourishing 
period—1270—is presented in the most appetizing form. Its 
object is to arouse interest in the subject in the upper classes of 
Catholic schools. It deserves to succeed. Indeed it goes far 
beyond its immediate purpose: it provides a model of what an 
historical manual should be. Paper, print, illustrations are all 
of the highest standard. The book is worth buying even by 
one whose knowledge of Dutch is very imperfect: it is a treat 
to turn over the pages and look at the pictures. It is pleasant 
to notice that it is the first of a series. The authors regard 1270 
as the date when the first symptoms of sickening for the Re- 
formation begin to be apparent. They give carefully written 
notices of the chief Religious Orders that were at all conspicuous 
and whilst admitting that the Dutch, who do not readily run to 
enthusiasm themselves or welcome enthusiasts from abroad, were 
not prominent as leaders in idealistic adventures, they rightly 
claim that a fair number of their countrymen—especially the 
Friscaris—gained considerable distinction in the Crusades. A 
pleasing spirit of modesty and scholarship characterize the 
whole volume. An excellent map showing the foundations of 
Benedictines, Cistercians and Premonstratensians accompanies 
this little work of 138 pages. Considering the title and sub- 
ject ot the book, we are surprised that the editors have not in- 
cluded among the illustrations a facsimile of the note which St. 
Willibrord has added in his own hand to the calendar called by 
his name (MS. Paris Latin 10807). The edition published in 
collotype by the Henry Bradshaw Society has made this 
supremely interesting document accessible to all. 


| Saint Willebrord’s Kirk. By J. Kleijntjens, SJ., en Dr. H. F. M. 
Huijbers. N. J. Dieben, Leiden. 1924. 
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5—SOME NOTEWORTHY BIOGRAPHIES! 


HE Memoir of the late Provincial of the English Province 

ot the Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur, Sister Marie des 
Saints Anges, obviously written, though we are not told so, by 
one of her sisters in religion, comes as a sort of complement to 
the remarkable biography of Sister Mary of St. Philip, another 
great Notre Dame nun, reviewed in our pages in October, 1920, 
and carries on the story of the growth and influence of the famous 
teaching congregation in this island up to the present day. At 
the same time it reveals to the world a career, the character and 
work of which were quite as important for the welfare of the 
Church here as were those of the great educational pioneer who 
founded Mount Pleasant. It was Sister Marie, for forty years 
in office as Mistress of Postulants at Namur, that provided a 
large part of the living material which Sister Mary used with 
such effect in her various establishments, and it was her ample 
fortune which so greatly multiplied in England and Scotland 
the colleges and schools of the Institute. The last, and in many 
respects the most important, of her establishments, is the novi- 
ciate at Ashdown Park, Sussex, the first novice-house of the 
Congregation in England, where she died in 1922, and in the 
stately church of which, now in process of erection, she will 
ultimately rest. 

Mary Towneley was a daughter of two ancient Catholic houses, 
the Tichbornes and the Towneleys, the latter of which is now 
unhappily extinct through the failure of male heirs. Her bio- 
graphy gives a full and interesting account of the fortunes of 
these families, from whose united stems sprang no fairer fruit 
than she. Hers was one of those unmistakable vocations, as 
distinct as that to the “ Rich Young Man,” wherein all that the 
world can offer is suddenly weighed against the humble follow- 
ing of Christ. How real was the struggle between grace and 
nature in this chosen soul is evidenced by her own naive con- 
fession that she would have “ danced for joy”’ if she had been 
told that she was unsuited for life in religion. How thoroughly 
grace triumphed every page of this interesting and edifying 
volume testifies. It records little that is startling or out of the 
way—the normal trials of bereavement and exile, the harrowing 
experiences of the first onslaught of the war in Belgium, travels 
in North America and South Africa—but one is refreshed in its 


* Mary Elizabeth Towneley: A Memoir. London: Burns, Oates and 
Washbourne. Pp. xiii. 380. Price, 16s. The Life and Work of Mary 
Aikenhead, 1787—1858. By a Member of her Congregation. London : 
Longmans. Pp. xii. 476. Price, 158. net. The Life and Work of Father 
J. A. Cullen, SJ. By the Rev. Lambert McKenna. London: Longmans. 
Pp. xv. 416. Price, 7s. 6d. net. 
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perusal by contact with a great and saintly soul, whose memory 
remains as an inspiration for her sisters, and whose works live 
after her in the various centres of Catholic education which she 
founded and fostered. 

A new biography of the Foundress of the Irish Sisters of 
Charity, who may be said to have inaugurated systematic care 
of the poor in Ireland, has long been overdue. In 1915 occurred 
the first centenary of that great Institute and that year, therefore, 
might have formed a fitting occasion for a definitive life of its 
holy Foundress, but there could be no thought of publication 
during the first stress of the Great War. Now, however, appears 
The Lije and Work of Mary Aikenhead: 1787—1858, by a 
member of her Congregation, to provide the present generation 
with a view of that inspiring career and an up-to-date account 
of its influence which knows no cessation nor decrease. We think 
that something should have been said to show the relation of the 
present work with the two previous “ Lives” that have appeared 
—the first in 1879 by S.A.—Mary Atkenhead: her Life, her 
Work and her Friends,—a very full history of the foundation 
and progress of the Congregation, and the second—7%e Story 
oj Mary Aikenhead, by Maria Nethercott, published in the 
“ Quarterly Series” in 1897. We are not told whether any more 
documents have been discovered to throw further light on Mrs. 
Aikenhead’s career or character: a cursory comparison seems 
to indicate that little has been added in the present volume to her 
life proper, although, of course, all that concerns the Congrega- 
tion during the last thirty or forty years is new. The story, 
whether old or recent, is full of interest. Mrs. Aikenhead’s life 
comprised the tragic years from the brief glory of Grattan’s 
Parliament to the prostration of the country after the great 
famine and the failure of the Repeal movement. But her work 
lay entirely in the spiritual sphere, and she found in the poverty 
and misery of her countrymen a boundless field for her tireless 
charity. It is singular that the famous Father Peter Kenney, who 
restored the Society of Jesus in Ireland, was mainly instrumental 
in establishing the Irish Sisters of Charity, and it is also note- 
worthy that the Foundress and one of her companions made their 
noviceship with the daughters of the Ven. Mary Ward at their 
well-known convent at Micklegate Bar, York. We cannot even 
summarize here the details of this remarkable career, which by 
the foundation of hospitals, asylums for the blind and for peni- 
tents, orphanages and schools, under the gentle care of Religious, 
has done so much for a sorely-tried country. The ten large es- 
tablishments which she left at her death have since swelled to 
over thirty in Ireland alone; besides which there are twenty- 
four in Australia, only two of which existed in her lifetime, 
and four in England, all comparatively recent foundations. One 
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js tempted to dwell on the immense social value of this flourish- 
ing Congregation, the motto of which is “ Charitas Christi urget 
nos,"—-the growth, for instance, under its care of the woollen 
mills at Foxford—but this excellent biography exists to give 
all such information, and social workers, no less than the ordin- 
ary public, may find in it inspiration and delight. 

Perhaps no member of the Society of Jesus was better known 
in Ireland during his life than Father James Cullen, and pro- 
bably no Jesuit’s name will survive longer than his in the eccle- 
siastical annals of the country. The reason may be read in the 
biography which Father L. McKenna has recently published— 
The Lije and Work of the Rev. James Aloysius Cullen, S.J .,— 
and which details with great fulness and candour both the in- 
terior and exterior career of its subject. Father Cullen has 
left behind him in the great Temperance organization which 
bears the name of the “ Pioneer Total Abstinence Society of 
the Sacred Heart,” an enduring memorial to his zeal, and its 
establishment on solid and permanent foundations was the crown- 
ing achievement of his long sacerdotal life. Father McKenna 
tells us his external history first—his education at Clongowes, 
his ordination at the age of 23 in 1864 for his native diocese 
of Ferns, his entrance at the age of 40 into the Society of Jesus, 
and the full tale of all his activities therein till his death, forty 
years later, on December 6th, 1921. Although varied by two 
voyages to South Africa and a sojourn on the Continent, this space 
of years was marked by no very extraordinary outward event: 
Father Cullen lived and died a simple missionary priest, using 
his talents to the full in the service of God and inspiring all his 
works with the force of his own personality. A faithful diary 
of daily events has made his biographer’s task comparatively 
easy in this regard. ‘But the greater portion of the volume is 
taken up by a presentation and discussion of his inner springs 
of action, his character, natural and supernatural ; and here again 
Father Cullen's own spiritual notes, though sparingly and dis- 
creetly used, are drawn on to fill out the picture. We have the 
impression of a man consumed by zeal for God’s glory from his 
youth upwards, leading the life of a Religious in the secular 
priesthood, aiming always at perfection in the religious state. 
He was not learned, nor unusually eloquent, but tireless in initia- 
tive, a born organizer, and wonderfully gifted with the power 
of making others work. Father McKenna cleverly shows that 
even his constitutional pessimism, which missed no trait of the 
black side of every enterprise, was turned to account in the im- 
mense care he took to foresee and forestall chances of failure. 
That power of organization and that careful appraising of the 
lessons of experience are shown most clearly in the history of 
the “ Pioneers,” which body celebrated only last month the Silver 
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Jubilee of its foundation, but the Pioneer League, embracing 
now a quarter of a million total abstainers, was only the culmina- 
tion of his work for temperance. His name will go down to 
posterity, in company with that of Father Mathew, as an apostle 
of that cause, and his work, although not so impressive in the 
eyes of the world as was that of his great predecessor, is likely to 
be much more durable. He made the profession of total ab- 
stinence eminently a religious act, a form of reparation for sin, 
an ideal for the zealous, a compendious way of exercising the 
self-control which the following of Christ enjoins. He made the 
pledge respectable. As his work grows under his able successors 
he will perhaps be reckoned above many politicians as the man 
who did most to make Ireland effectively free. But work for 
temperance was only one aspect of his zeal: we must refer 
readers to Father McKenna’s fascinating volume, which in these 
days of high-priced books is remarkably cheap, for an account 
of the bewildering series of enterprises that occupied his days 
and nights. It will be found both edifying and stimulating by 
layfolk and clerics alike. 





SHORT NOTICES. 


THEOLOGICAL. 
HE handy, cheap, double-column edition of the works of St. Thomas, 
in which we lately welcomed the issue of the Summa, has now been 
completed by the publication in the same style and format of his other 
works by Messrs. Marietti of Turin. We have therefore St. Thomas's 
Commentaria in omnes S. Pauli Epistolas, in two volumes, priced at 
40 lire, his Summa contra Gentiles (15 lire), his Questiones Disputate, 
et Quodlibetales, in five volumes, price 60 lire, and his Politica Opuscula: 
de Regimine Principium and de Regimine Judzorum, in one volume, at 
12 lire. The whole edition presents St. Thomas in as compact a form 
as possible and should be a Godsend to the student who wants an ac- 
cessible and portable means of reference. Along with this edition the same 
publishers have issued for 48 lire the two volumes of Thomas & Vall- 
gornera's treatise on the Mystica Theologia Divi Thoms, first published 
in 1662, a classic example of how the “leges credendi et orandi” are 
connected and interact. 

Pére Bainvel’s great work on the Sacred Heart, which was first pub- 
lished in 1919, has been translated from the fifth French edition by E. 
Leahy and edited by Father George O'Neill, S.J., under the title, 
Devotion to the Sacred Heart: the Doctrine and its History (B.O. and 
W.: tos. 6d.). For clearness of historical detail, accuracy of theological 
presentment and abundance of documentation Pére Bainvel’s work leaves 
nothing to be desired, and we are glad that in this fine edition it is made 
accessible to a larger public. 

Although the author of The Century of the Sacred Heart (B.O. and 
W..: 6s.), translated from the French, speaks rather too sweepingly in 
saying that no books on that subject “ meet the requirements of ordinary 
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readers,” still her object in emphasizing the practical character of the 
devotion is a good and successful one. 

An elaborate but skilfully presented analysis of divine charity appears 
in Le Livre d’Amour (Téqui: 6.00 fr.), written by M. Claude du Messiel, 
showing its nature and its function in supernaturalizing every aspect 
and event of life. 

Of more extended scope is the treatise called Les Vertus théologales 
@aprés les Epitres de S. Paul (Gabalda: 7.00 fr. net), by the Abbé J. 
Biard, who displays a competent knowledge of those wonderful sources 
of doctrine and devotion. 

That, as Our Lady’s will intervened effectively in the work of our 
Redemption, so it is concerned in the distribution of the graces so won, 
belongs to Catholic belief. M. l’'Abbé J. Millot, in Toute Grice par 
Marie (Téqui: 6.00 fr.), expounds the fact and its congruity in popular 
and edifying fashion in a series of May lectures. 

First published in 1919, a new impression of Father Peter Chandlery’s 
Mary’s Praise on Every Tongue (Manresa Press: 5s. net) has long been 
called for, and is now supplied. The book which we reviewed in March, 
1920, is more than a collection of eloquent testimonies to Mary’s great- 
ness, but is a valuable record, as well, of the shrines, feasts, devotions, 
confraternities all over the world and in every age connected with the 
Mother of God. It is not, of course, exhaustive, but the author has made 
a judicious selection from the inexhaustible material to his hand. A 
book for every Sodalist and Child of Mary. 

Two little books, Sur les Pas de l’Immaculée, by Canon H. Lanier 
(Téqui: 1.00 fr.), and Le Salut Assuré par la Dévotion & Marie (Téqui: 
2.00 fr.), testify to the perennial cultus of Mary in the Church. 

The Eucharistic ideal which found in Pius X. its greatest champion 
has nowadays blossomed into fresh life, especially in the liturgy, with 
which the Blessed Sacrament is so intimately connected. The many 
aspects of devotion to the Holy Eucharist that occupy the Catholic 
in his study of the subject are summarized in Father Kramp’s little 
book Eucharistia (Herder: 2s.7d.). We are given chapters on the rich- 
ness of the Eucharistic life, on the sacrificial communion, on Eucharis- 
tic adoration in the past and present, on the liturgy of the Roman Mass, 
and finally ways and means of building our life on a Eucharistic founda~ 
tion. A valuable contribution to liturgical devotion. 

In Initiation au Catéchisme (Téqui: 3.50 fr.) we have the story of an 
orphan, Lucien, who is adopted by the good proprietors of a travelling 
circus. The little daughter Marie proceeds to instruct the ignorant little 
stranger in the truths of religion. In twenty-four short lessons she 
takes him over the ground-work of the Catechism at a pace that must, 
one imagines, have given him theological indigestion. Whilst the in- 
struction proceeds Lucien is charged with theft, dismissed, exonerated, 
and returns to save Marie from an infuriated lion. The plan of the work 
is good, and would serve as a useful outline for a year’s work with 
young children, but, if religious instruction is to fulfil its end amongst 
young children, it must drop the theological technicalities with which 
this book, in common with most of its kind, is full. Lucien would have 
known more about prayer if Marie had told him that it was “ knowing 
God, thinking of Him, speaking to Him and loving Him,” instead of 
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passing on the usual, “ La priére est une élévation de l'Ame vers Dieu.” 
The latter, and its equivalent in our Catechism, conveys nothing to a 
child. 

SCRIPTURE. 


Books on the Apocalypse continue to multiply. The latest to come 
our way is a profound study by Mgr. Joseph Blanc, Bishop of Dijon, 
which he calls Les Visions de Saint Jean (Téqui: to.cofr.), and in 
which he develops with greater skill than we have seen elsewhere the 
connection of this last prophecy with those of the Old Testament. 


PHILOSOPHICAL. 


Neo-Kantianism is one of the main currents of our modern philosophi- 
cal speculation; and perhaps no other non-Catholic philosophic school has 
inquired so thoroughly into religious problems. The popularity of dis- 
quisitions of this kind is shown by the fact that even during the war a 
cheap edition of the neo-Kantian philosophy of religion was printed 
for the use of soldiers at the front. Hence the analysis to which Dr. 
Johannes Hessen, in Die Religionsphilosophie des Neukantianismus 
(Herder: 6s.), subjects the system is of the highest importance, and 
students of apologetics and theology will find in the work most valuable 
suggestions as to the way in which it may be exposed and refuted. 


DEVOTIONAL. 

The digest of the spiritual works of Father Faber, of which the 
first volume appeared some months ago, is continued by M. l’Abbé 
Jaud, who evidences great skill in condensing and arranging his material. 
Vol. II. of the @uvres du P. Faber contains Ze Créateur et la Créature, Le 
Pied de la Croix and Conférences Spirituelles, and Vol. III.: Ze Précieux 
Sang and Bethlehem, each volume published by M. Téqui at 7.50 fr. 

When a book is still being reprinted after sixty years of existence one 
may conclude that it has some of the qualities of a classic. Such is the 
work on the Vertus et Doctrine Spirituelle de S. Vincent de Paul (Téqui: 
7.00 fr.), which now appears in an eleventh edition, its first dating 
July 1864. The author is the Abbé Maynard, the author of the standard 
Life of St. Vincent, and therefore steeped in his tradition. 

Bishops who are forma facti gregis have a natural tendency to fulfil 
their obligations by writing books on the model priest, and we are 
indebted to the Episcopate for many valuable treatises. The latest is 
from the pen of Mgr. Lelong, Bishop of Nevers, who in his Conférences 
Sur les Vertus Sacerdotales (Téqui: 7.50 fr.) enumerates some score 
of spiritual accomplishments which should adorn the souls and appear 
in the actions of the clergy. 

Father Reginald Buckler’s latest aa, A Spiritual Retreat (B.O. and 
W.: 6s.), is designed mainly to help clergy and religious to attain the 
perfection due to their state. The meditations or conferences have their 
needs and employments chiefly in view, but the Gospel spirit is the 
aim of all Christians and all may find it here ably expounded. 

Father Martin Scott’s books have won wide popularity in America. 
He has a plain, simple and energetic way of placing Catholic evidences 
and spiritual principles upon his readers. His success is another re- 
minder that the general public is not looking for refinements and pro- 
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fundity of scholarship in its search for religious truth. The ordinary 
man who seeks enlightenment, desires earnestness, lucidity, and the power 
of luminous illustration in his religious guides; and these are properties 
of style which Father Scott commands in a high degree. His latest 
volume, Man (Sands and Co.: 4s. net), covers the ground of the Spiritual 
Exercises of St. Ignatius. In eleven short chapters, following a logical 
sequence, the Catholic doctrine of man’s origin and destiny is ably 
presented in Father Scott’s characteristic fashion. 

Mother Clare Fey, the holy foundress of the Congregation of the 
Poor Child Jesus, was in the habit of meditating aloud for the help and 
benefit of her daughters, “ placing before them her most intimate thoughts 
and deepest feelings to supply them with spiritual food "—to quote the 
foreword of Lenten Meditations (B.O. and W.: 5s. net). Although in- 
tended for Religious only, there will be few who cannot draw fruit 
from this beautiful and simple book. Though principally dealing with 
the Passion it is suitable for all times, and those who find meditation 
difficult should find this book an invaluable help. 


LITURGICAL. 


The new “ vest-pocket ” edition of the Breviarium Romanum, which 
Messrs. Mame of Tours have just issued in four volumes, justifies its 
claims to portability, completeness and lowness of cost. In black 
flexible morocco, with gilt edges, it may be had for 5o0s., in finer quality 
for three guineas. 

CANON Law. 


Missionaries will find a little book by Father Antony Iglesias, O.F.M. 
—Brevis Commentarius in Facultates Quas S. Cong. de Propaganda 
Fide Dare Solet Missionariis (Marietti: 6.50fr.)—admirably suited to 
their wants. It gives them, besides the faculties conceded by Pro- 
paganda, two introductory sections setting forth the general norms of 
interpreting these faculties, their number, their extension, the times and 
places to which they are applicable. Most important of all, the author's 
own commentary is based upon a sound and generous interpretation, 
not only justified by the “ Favores sunt ampliandi” of the Code but in 
full accord with the generous spirit that has inspired Propaganda to 
assist its subject missionaries. 


HOMILETIC. 


Some notion of the eloquence of the great French preachers, Bossuet 
and Bourdaloue, may be gathered from the handsome volume of selec- 
tions from their sermons which Father D. O’Mahony has made, trans- 
lated and issued with the title Panegyrics of the Saints (Kegan Paul: 
tos. 6d. net). Father O’Mahony is obviously steeped in his subjects, 
and as his previous translations, called Great French Sermons, show is a 
connoisseur in French pulpit oratory. In the present book he gives us 
the best of Bossuet and two characteristic discourses of Bourdaloue, 
condensing and cutting-out on occasion to bring his matter within reason- 
able compass. His illustrative notes add much to the value of the 
edition. 

To the same translator we owe the choice discourses of a more 
modern preacher, Lacordaire, which appear in a volume called from 
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their prevailing subjects, Political and Social Philosophy (Kegan Paul: 
ros. 6d. net). Here again Father O’Mahony has enriched his text with 
numerous helpful notes, giving the various views of different experts 
of the subjects treated. In fact, it would not be too much to say that 
these illustrative quotations have not only brought the text up-to-date, 
but have doubled its interest for the modern mind, and increased the 
fame of the great preacher. For they show how his thoughts and in- 
tuitions are echoed in and corroborated by a vast variety of other minds, 





HISTORICAL. 


Catholic students everywhere will welcome a new edition of a classic 
Catholic book—Christian Schools and Scholars, by Mother Frances 
Raphael Drane, O.P. (B.O. and W.: 15s.). This revision, which is the 
first since the learned author’s death thirty years ago, has been made 
with scholarly care by Father Walter Gumbley, O.P., and it is to be 
hoped that in its new dress, Christian Schools and Scholars, will attract as 
large a following of readers in the present generation as it has had 
in the last. 

BIOGRAPHY. 


A similar enterprise to that started by Father Martindale in his 
series “Catholic Thought and Thinkers” has long been on foot in 
France under the generic title ‘“‘ La Pensée et 1'CEuvre Sociale du Chris- 
tianisme: études et documents.” To one of that series, the study of 
Balmés (Tralin: 2.50fr.), by the well-known writer, the Rev. A. Lugan, 
we may devote a few words, in the hope that the war has not put an 
end to the work. Balmés, though he wrote, in Barcelona and Madrid, 
before the middle of last century, has so thorough a grasp of Christian 
principle that his sociological point of view needs no correction to- 
day. In his best known work, his answer to Guizot, called “Protestant- 
ism compared with Catholicism,” he was the first to show in detail and 
with force what an obstacle to real human progress the Reformation 
has been and how nearly all the crimes of the industrial revolution can 
be laid to its door. Father Lugan traces the intellectual development 
of the great Spanish publicist with much skill, and shows how assured 
a contribution to sound social thought came from the brain of this 
obscure lowly-born priest. 

Quite a different product of Spain is depicted by the same pen in 
Un Précurseur de Bolshevisme: Francisco Ferrer (Procure Générale, 
Paris: 2.50 fr.). Our secular press has no difficulty now in recog- 
nizing what Ferrer and his Modern School meant, although when he 
first launched his abominable anarchist crusade he met with many sup- 
porters amongst our journalists, who then lacked the standard of com- 
parison and terms of reference since supplied by Russia. Father 
Lugan’s well-documented pamphlet shows what an ill counsellor anti- 
clericalism is. 

An excellent memorial of an eminent American Jesuit, Father Shealy, 
S.J., who died two years ago, is contained in a little volume edited by 
Father Michael Earls and called Father Shealy and Marymount (The 
Harrigan Press: $1.25). Therein we have an appreciation and delicately- 
inspired memoir of Father Shealy written by Father M. Kenny which 
gives the externals of his busy life—his birth and education in Ireland, 
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his work in the New York Province, especially his institution of the 
famous Law School at Fordham, his labours to establish Laymen's Re- 
treats, etc—and also a selection from the lectures and addresses, de- 
livered to Convent-audiences at Marymount, which afford some glimpses 
of his mind and heart. Such a man, one feels, is worthy of a fuller 
biography. 

The Franciscan Missionaries of Mary form one of the most active 
and prolific of the Congregations of nuns which last century produced 
in such abundance. Not yet fifty years old, it has spread over the 
whole world its beneficent work of propagating the faith amongst the 
heathen. Father Dominic Devas, O.F.M., in Mother Mary of the Passion 
(Longmans: 2s. 6d.) has sketched the career and portrayed the spirit 
of the remarkable woman who was its founder and who suffered in 
her work those characteristic trials which mark the designs of God. 
It is an inspiring record. 

The Life of Blessed Thérése of the Child Jesus (B.O. and W.: 2s. 6d. 
net) is the life story of the Little Flower told in pictures to the accom- 
paniment of simple verses, translated from the French by the Carmelites 
of Santa-Clara, U.S.A. To each picture is allotted a stanza describing 
it. Many of the illustrations are reproductions of actual photographs 
and are specially interesting, while several others are from drawings by 
her sister Céline. An attractive little book. 

We are glad to see Dom Bede Camm’s well-known book, Tyburn and 
the English Martyrs (B.O. and W.: ts. 6d. net) has now run to its third 
edition, “ revised and enlarged.” Cardinal Bourne contributes a pre- 
face, and we echo His Eminence’s words when he says: “ We trust 
this book will be in the possession of every Catholic household... 
that it will be read by old and young.” 

A Life of the Venerable Philip Howard, Earl of Arundel (B.O. and 
W.: Is. net) is written for children, but others will find it most interesting. 
This martyr ancestor of the Dukes of Norfolk is too little known, and 
we welcome this slender volume by an anonymous author. 

The main object of Jesus Christus, by Dr. Reatz (Herder: 7s. 10d.), 
is to contrast the Christ as conceived by the so-called higher criticism 
with the historic Jesus Christ as He is shown in the authentic records, 
resplendent in the inscrutable harmony of His life. As such, the author 
shows, He stands out as an Ideal which carries within itself the proof 
of historic truth. The author begins with a short exposition of the 
sources and then gives us a picture of the life and personality of our 
divine Lord. Having gained a sure foundation for the understanding 
of His teaching from our Lord’s messianic testimony to Himself, we 
are then introduced to the religious and moral principles, the contents 
and significance of the moral duties our Lord came to teach. The third 
part contains a very profound defence of the Church and her sacraments; 
and in the final chapter the aim and evidence of the whole book are 
summarized. The book is thus an excellent apologia for Christianity 
and Catholicism; the calm and scholarship with which Dr. Reatz writes 
on this most noble task of a theologian make his book a very beautiful 
and inspiring study. 

Here in most graceful and good binding and printing from the Manresa 
Press is a grey-jacketted volume long-desired: a handful of the rare 
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writings of Father Daniel Considine, called The Virtues of the Divine 
Child and Other Papers (5s. net), with a little memoir by one of his 
brothers in religion, Father Devas. The present reviewer, critical with 
all the loyalty of one who is in eternal and immeasurable debt to him, 
can say that his debtors will not be disappointed with the quality of 
this book—only and ever with the quantity. Therein are revealed all the 
old ¢raits which we have by heart—the austerity whose edge was turned 
severely towards himself, the unconscious poetry, the humorous tender- 
ness, the brusque dismissals of “nonsense,” the gospel of harmony 
between human loneliness and Divine longing. No mere spiritual essays, 


here are the writings of one who, caring for nought else, walked with 
God. 


Non-CATHOLIC WoRKS. 


A little volume, called A Century of Anglican Theology and Other 
Lectures (Blackwell: 5s.), by Clement C. J. Webb, M.A., LL.D., con- 
sists of three independent parts. The first—that which gives its name 
to the book—is of somewhat less importance than the others, and would 
seem to have been chosen for the first place chiefly as appealing 
to a somewhat wider circle of readers. In it Mr. Webb discusses dis- 
passionately the various phases of Anglican theological opinion during 
the last century: and shows how, notwithstanding the isolation of the 
Anglican body from Continental Protestantism, its currents of opinion 
did as a matter of fact reflect very closely the wider movements of 
thought which were taking place abroad. The second portion of the 
book is a series of lectures on Morality and Religion, given at King’s 
College, London. The third is a lecture delivered at the Oxford Univer- 
sity Summer Meeting, 1921, on Theology as the Science of Religious 
Experience. In these the author gives us his conclusions on matters 
of fundamental importance. As he has been chosen to hold the recently- 
founded Oriel professorship of the philosophy of the Christian religion, 
it is of interest to note what some of these conclusions are. Religion, 
he tells us, is man’s conscious apprehension of the Whole of which he 
and all that is about him form a part. It began with the religious 
emotion first excited in the performance of those actions whereby men 
shared in the common life of their tribe, and passed ultimately into a 
consciousness of the all-embracing Unity wherein they live and move 
and have their being (p. 66). It would seem that such a position leaves 
us no escape from pantheism. Mr. Webb is, however, no pantheist, 
but maintains the existence of a personal God with whom man 
can enter into direct relation. He is, however, emphatic in his rejection 
of Revelation understood as a direct communication from the Deity. 
Our knowledge of God comes through Reason and Conscience alone 
(p. 115). It is hard to see how this can be compatible with any belief 
in Christianity: for if Christianity is not a religion, it is a fantastic 
dream. Yetin view of certain passages, we hesitate to conclude that 
Mr. Webb does not in some sense profess belief in Christ. We may 
note, further, that he has seemingly no acquaintance with Catholic 
thought—a serious limitation to one who by profession is concerned 
with the philosophy of Christianity. He hardly seems to take the Catholic 
Church into account. Thus when he speaks of the almost total relin- 
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quishment of belief in the inspiration of Scripture, which is so marked 
a feature of contemporary Protestantism, he terms it a revolutionary 
change which “has passed over the mind of Western Christendom,” 
in apparent obliviousness of the fact that three-quarters of Western 
Christendom have in no sense whatever relinquished this belief. Mr. 
Webb's writings are always interesting and stimulating; but we cannot 
persuade ourselves that he is likely to render any services to Christian 
philosophy comparable to those of that great Oriel worthy, the author 
of the Analogy of Religion. 

Apart from the excellent print and paper and comparatively low 
price, we find it difficult to detect any feature of outstanding merit in 
Israel et la Vision de l’Humanité, by A. Causse, Professeur a la Faculté 
de Théologie protestante de l'Université de Strasbourg (Librairie Istra: 
8 francs). The author takes little or no notice of the Pentateuch (a 
rather curious omission, on any hypothesis), but otherwise runs through 
the history and literature of Israel in a more or less plausible way, 
talking glibly with the rest of them of “ third Isaiahs " and “ Zacharys,” 
but failing to rouse our ire to any noteworthy explosion. He recog- 
nizes that “ Jehovah’s Servant” in the second half of Isaiah must be 
understood sometimes collectively, sometimes as an individual (p. 54), 
but fails to give any satisfactory explanation or guidance in the matter, 
or to refer to Pére Condamin’'s very important contribution to the sub- 
ject. Perhaps the greatest flaw in the book, because affecting the right 
understanding of universalism itself, is the writer's opinion that 
Nehemiah’s exclusion of strangers after the Exile was le triomphe du 
particularisme juif (p. 69). Evidently there is need of a distinction, or 
“universalism” becomes a quality of very doubtful merit. The true re- 
ligion had to be preserved pure in the small struggling community, and 
at that stage, at all events, any other policy would have reduced the 
Jewish worship to the level of that of the Samaritans. But upon the whole 
it is rather want of depth—and of an index—that we miss in the work; 
it is one of a series, and we almost suspect that, as sometimes happens, 
this contribution has come into existence primarily for the sake of the 
series. 

We are told in the Preface to Religion and Natural Law (Hulsean 
Lectures, 1922—3), by C. F. Russell, M.A. (Blackwell: 5s.): “It is 
supposed in some quarters that the work of the modernist is simply 
destructive,” and the author hopes that “his readers will find in this 
book one more piece ‘of evidence which gives the lie to that most 
unjust opinion” (p.vi.). With every desire to be fair to the author, 
we feel bound to say that the “ unjust opinion” finds overwhelming 
proof in his pages—unless, indeed, he is to be justified on the plea 
that looseness of thought, carried to this stage, loses any power to 
destroy as well as to build up. The Catholic, in other words, has no 
use for systems which deny the postulates of Christianity. 

In Aberrations of Life (Longmans: 6s.), by James Clark McKerrow, 
M.B., we have the sequel to a former work by the same author, entitled 
the Appearance of Mind, which was reviewed in these pages recently. 
Readers of the latter work will be prepared for difficulties of style and 
thought, and for a straining after paradox in the presentation of views 
that are frequently novel rather in form than in substance. If Mr. 
McKerrow would only take to heart his own admirable dictum that 
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“the mere difficulty of a performance is no guarantee of its value,” 
he might give us some really useful work in mental pathology. 
As it is, his productions are likely to prove “ unviable "—to use his 
own expression—by reason of the crotchetty and almost inarticulate 
philosophy in which they are embedded. There is a great deal that 
is suggestive and interesting in these short chapters, and the author can 
write when he chooses with admirable directness and force. It really 
is a pity that he should deem it necessary to complicate his task by 
metaphysical polemics for which he is but scantily equipped. But we 
have a presentiment that our exhortations will be thrown away upon 
Mr. McKerrow in the present stage of his development. That he has 
something to say, and that his emphasis on the biological, as distinguished 
from the psychological, interpretation of mental pathology, is sugges- 
tive and illuminating, no reader of this little work will question. 

There are two points of logic to which we would like to call Mr. 
McKerrow's attention. The first is his curious, repeated assertion that 
the Laws of Nature act. “ The determination [of action] is by Law, not 
by the Will of the Individual.” We have rarely seen so bold and de- 
liberate a personification of the abstract. But Mr. McKerrow nowhere 
tells us what he understands by a Law. 

The other point is the dogmatic and uncritical use of hypothesis— 
in this case the hypothesis of evolution. Surely the rule for a scientific 
writer ought to be, to state facts as facts and fancies as fancies. Now, 
we venture to say that if he had chosen to follow this rule, Mr. 
McKerrow’s book could not have been written, at all events in its 
present shape. By a curious perversion of all logic the author is con- 
tinually refering us from the known to the unknown. The appeal is 
constantly from man, normal or abnormal, of whom perhaps we know 
something, to “the primitive motile organism” of whom, pace Mr. 
McKerrow, we know less than nothing. But we are doing an injustice 
to Mr. McKerrow, for he, at least, knows practically everything con- 
cerning both the physiology and psychology of the creature. Unfor- 
tunately, he omits to say how he came by the knowledge. Of certain 
knowledge that is attainable, e.g., the spirit of Christian asceticism, 
our author has little grasp, as is shown by his remarks upon St. Simon 
Stylites. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Letters on Marriage (Benziger: $1.25) is a book which has 130 
authors of both sexes and one Editor, the Rev. H. S. Spalding, S.J. 
The Letters appeared during a period of three years in that excellent 
magazine, 7he Queen's Work, and were written by its readers. As 
Father Spalding points out they are interesting as showing the ideals 
and difficulties of the actual parties to the contract, as contrasted with, 
though not opposed to, the formal treatment of the subject in theological 
treatises. 

Another series of letters on marriage has been written by one person, 
Mme. E. D’Aguilhon, and is now in its fourth edition, viz., Mariage et 
Bonheur (Téqui: 6.00 fr.). It apparently first saw the light in 1879 but 
its counsels directed to the “young person” both before and after 
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marriage need not be altered but only emphasized to suit the require- 
ments of to-day. “ Marriage,” said the witty St. Francis of Sales, “is 
an Order in which profession precedes probation. If the normal course 
were followed there would be few professed.” The advice of this little 
book will help to make failure less frequent. 

Every Catechist will bless Canon E. Duplessy of Notre Dame, Paris, 
for his three volumes of Histoires de Catéchisme (Téqui: 6.00 fr. each). 
Many of the stories are humorous as well as edifying, a welcome 
combination. 

“We Catholics,” says Father Lord in the opening chapter of his 
excellent book, Our Nuns (Benziger Brothers: $1.75), “‘ know our Sisters 
so well that we take them entirely too much for granted. What we need 
is something to jolt us into a realization of the fact that without these 
women the Church in America could hardly hold its ground for a single 
day.” Father Lord, who is the wielder of a nervous and sprightly 
pen, has visited fifteen typical Catholic institutions with a view of studying 
their everyday activities. This is the record of his visits. There is a 
vivid dramatic quality in the way he describes what he saw, which 
gives each chapter the interest of a well-written short story. All, Catho- 
lics or non-Catholics, who are curious about the workings of a convent, 
will find this a bright and instructive book. 

We have received a History of Christian Education by Pierre J. 
Marique, Pd.D., Ph.D. (Fordham University Press: $2.00), being the first 
volume of a contemplated series on the subject. Beginning with Chris- 
tianity it comes down to the fifteenth century. It is designed to be a 
text-book in the class-room, containing, besides bibliographical lists, 
lists of sources and references, questions for discussion at the ends of 
chapters and summaries. The volume is provided with an index and 
adorned with many pleasing illustrations. A book like this ought to 
find a ready sale among Catholics. Modern pedagogical and historical] 


- writers, as a rule, are not inclined to give full credit to the Catholic Church 


for her civilizing influence in the building of modern nations. The author 
of the present excellent volume accepts too readily, perhaps, the in- 
ferences drawn from the famous passage in Tacitus about the northern 
tribes beyond the Rhine and North Danube. Too much has been read into 
that passage by non-Catholic historians, who would like us to overlook 
the fact that the Church had only wild savages to work on in the task 
of forming modern civilization. 

A portly volume, entitled United States Catholic Chaplains in the 
World War (New York: Ordinariate Army and Navy Chaplains), forms 
a record of the American priests who were chaplains during the late 
war. Each priest’s name is listed with a brief sketch containing informa- 
tion of his age, place of birth, schools, diocese, and the character of his 
work as a chaplain. The chaplains of the Knights of Columbus are 
given as well as those who received commissions in the United States 
army and navy. We have here a valuable Catholic book of reference, 
which ought to have its counterparts in the other countries engaged in 
the conflict. We learn that there were 759 American priests serving as 
chaplains. Of these 264 belonged to various Religious Orders and Con- 
gregations. The Jesuits, with 62, lead the list in numbers, the Domini- 
cans coming next with 24. The Right Rev. Monsignor George J. Waring, 
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in charge of the Military Ordinariate, as Vicar General and Chancellor, 
compiled this valuable record under the direction of Cardinal Hayes. 

In spite of its advocates we are far from allowing the claim of 
Psycho-Analysis to be a new science. Much of what is true in it be- 
longs to the tradition of the Catholic Church, and what is new is still 
vague, unsubstantiated and contradictory. Consequently the attempt 
made in the volume called Social Aspects of Psycho-Analysis (Williams 
and Norgate: 7s. 6d. net), edited by Dr. Ernest Jones, to apply its prin- 
ciples to various social problems cannot be regarded as satisfactory. The 
various writers are all disciples of Freud and accept as Gospel his 
abhorrent and wholly unproved sexual theories. Conseqiently their tone 
of dogmatism will be naturally resented by those who know that Freud's 
materialism is wrong. 

MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 

The training of children in the matter of sacramental confession 
is obviously of the greatest importance and delicacy. To be rightly 
instructed the conscience must be well-informed and clear, and the con- 
science of the young needs careful training. A Confession Book (B.O. 
& W.: 1d.), by a Sister of Notre Dame, seems admirably adapted for 
this purpose. 

The Catholic has nowadays to defend the Bible against the Pro- 
testant modernist as well as against the atheist. He will find all that 
is requisite explained or indicated in Father Hugh Pope’s Why Believe 
the Bible? (C.T.S.: 2d.). 

Amongst recent reprints of useful C.T.S. twopenny pamphlets we 
have received: Devotion to the Sacred Heart, by Rev. Allan Ross; 
Bloody Mary and Good Queen Bess, by Mgr. Benson; The Tower of 
London and Westminster Abbey, two pamphlets adapted for lantern 
lectures, by C. L. Jones, and The Uprooting of the Old Religion. in 
England, by Father V. Hornyold, S.J. 

A work of much learning, though of small compass, published by 
the S.P.C.K. in the “Texts for Students” Series, is No. 35, Father 
Lattey’s Texts Illustrating Ancient Ruler-Worship, with Translation and 
Notes, 2 vols., 6d. each. 

India and its Missions (from the Catholic Register: price 4 annas) 
is a pamphlet defending the Portuguese side of the “ Padroada” ques- 
tion, which has for so long troubled ecclesiastical politics in the East. 

In The Virgin Birth and Birth Control (Paulist Press, New York) 
the well-known Paulist, Father Bertrand Conway, condenses the fruits 
of wide knowledge on two very dissimilar subjects into pamphlet form 
Copious bibliographies add to the usefulness of these magisterial 
statements. 

It is a pity that Bishop Fallon’s admirable lectures, The Faith of 
Catholics, Christian Unity and How England lost the Faith, issued by 
the Catholic Unity League of Canada, are not published in the usual 
format and made thus capable of being sold in our church-door cases, 
for they are clear and simple statements of the truth. 

“ Christopher Davenport, Jun.” is emulous of the fame of Christopher 
Davenport, Sen., who was a holy Franciscan in the reign of Charles I. 
and tried his best to interpret the XXXIX. Articles in a Catholic sense. 
In What about the XXXIX. Articles (Society of SS. Peter and Paul: 
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1s.), his successor, being an “Anglo-Catholic,” 


more successful. 


is more bold but not 


The print and format of Graduate Studies, by the Rev. Dr. Peter 
Guilday, of the Catholic University of America, are hardly suited to the 
importance of the subject which is devoted to a detailed exposition 
of the ideals of research scholarship in the higher branches of learning. 
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